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EDITORIAL. 


———_ oe 


THE present number completes the ninth vol- 
ume of New REMEDIES, and in order to make 
room for the subject-index, eight additional 
pages have been added. The editors believe 
that they have spared no pains to render the 
journal as thoroughly practical and as valuable 
to its readers as the materials at their hands 
would permit, in which effort they have received 
the cordial support of the publishers and the 
kind assistance of numerous correspondents. 

The increase in the number of advertisements, 
from eighty-four to one hundred pages with 
each number, shows sufficiently well the esteem 
in which the journal is held as a medium for 
reaching a large circle of readers, and we desire 
to call attention here to the mistake on the part 
of those who look upon such an increase of ad- 
vertisements as opposed to the interests of sub- 





scribers. The fact that an increased income 


from advertising patronage enables the publish- 
ers to expend proportionately more upon the 
reading-matter of a journal is self-evident ; but 
readers do not always appreciate, as they should, 
the value to them of an extensive variety of ad- 
vertisements arranged and indexed in such 
form that reference can be made to them at any 
moment. ’ 

During the latter part of the year, it was con- 
sidered best to omit the report of the New 
York Drug-market. This was done for the rea- 
son that a monthly report of this nature can be 
of no practical value to retail dealers. In 
place of such a report, the list of prices current 
has been amplified, and is now undergoing thor- 
ough revision. The adoption of signs to indi- 
cate the rise or fall of prices that may have 
taken place since previous quotation enables 
the reader to note at once the general tendency 
of the market, and the articles affected. This 
feature will be continued, and it is believed that 
the increased size of the list will amply ccmpen- 
sate for the absence of the Market Report. 

We tender our grateful acknowledgment of 
courtesies on the part of our editorial confiéres, 
and desire to assure them that we have endeav- 
ored always to credit them with matters taken 
from their columns; omission to do so has always 
arisen from inadvertence, and has not been in- 
tentional. 


Drug Store Fittings. 
Tue full-page illustration, which we publish 


| with this number, is from a design by Mr. George 


W. Rich, of Chicago, published in Zhe builder 


_and Wood- Worker of August last. 


Although capable of execution in almost any 
kind of wood, its author recommends mahogany, 
with the arched moulding at the top veneered 


in satin wood, and with the ornamentation cut 


through to show a ground-work of mahogany. 
The columns may be veneered with satin wood, 
but would look well if made of walnut. The 
arch would look well veneered with button burl, 
to be cut the same as the satin-w. od, then 
ebonized. ‘The columns might be made of 
Tennesee marble or of wood venee dd with 
butternut burl, with the beads, moulding, and 
turnings ebonized. The back portion is to have 
three openings: one at each side of the pre- 
scription counter and one directly behind it. 
The panels are of figured glass, and at the top, 
for purposes of ventilation, there are panels of 
fret-work. A section of the shelving and drawers 
is also represented. 


Saxoline. 


A Sup-CommitTEE of the Committee of Revi- 
sion and Publication of the Pharmacopeeia of the 
U.S has decided to recommend the introduc- 
tion into the U. S. Pharm., of petroleum ointment 
under the name Saxolinum. 
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[OricinaL ComMuNICcATION.] 


SOLUTION OF AMMONIUM ACETATE. 
BY R. ROTHER. 


In a paper published under a pseudonym in 
1873, the writer argued in favor of a more con- 
centrated solution of acetate of ammonium than 
the one officially directed. 

But the proposition was not advanced with a 
view to supplant the weak and unstable official 
article by a denser form. The suggestion con- 
sisted only in the employment of a stronger and 
less changeable solution for the extemporaneous 
preparation of the official one. 

At the present time, however, the writer, 
whilst recommending further improvements in 
the production of the concentrated solution, 
especially insists upon the necessity for alto- 
gether discarding the official solution and 
adopting the concentrated one instead. The 
excessively dilute forms of medicinal solutions 
are rapidly becoming obsolete, as examples wit- 
ness the disuse into which decoctions, infusions, 
and even medicated waters have fallen, also note 
the growing advance in foreign methods of pre- 
scribing, which diffuse system is also assuming 
amore contracted form. The final and almost 
invariably necessary dilution of medicines im- 
mediately preceding or succeeding their admin- 
istration has by preference become universally 
in vogue. Asaconsequence, modern prescribers, 
by force of habit through the constant use of 
greater concentrations, unconsciously ignore the 
weaker forms to such an extent that even in 
cases where they are by necessity restricted to 
their use, they treat them in the sense of stronger 
solutions. This accounts for the manner in 
which physicians prescribe the solution of acetate 
ammonium, instead of in ounces they give it by 
drachms. The habit in this case would there- 
fore make the transition not only easy, but act- 
ually imperative. Hence the writer suggests 
that the proposed concentration, or one at least 
half that strength, be officially adopted. The 
medium official dose is one fluid ounce which 
contains 26 grains of ammonium acetate and a 
modicum of carbonic oxide (not carbonous oxide, 
formerly called carbonic oxide). The universal 
habit of giving the official solution in drachn 
doses shows that the carbonic oxide it is sup- 
posed to contain is considered by no one, as 
even the small amount of it contained in a fluid 
ounce is reduced to the vanishing point when con- 
templated in the fluid drachm, especially after 
admixture with spirituous compounds, as it is 
nearly always given. 

In reference to its preparation, the writer will 
now add that even the best official acetic acid is 





never free from pyrogenous products, that it is 
invariably under strength, and that in its use 
some evaporation must be incurred even if the 
acid is full strength, since the ammonium car- 
bonate increases the volume by about one-sixth 
of a fluid ounce for each troy ounce of the salt 
added. The empyreuma present in the acid 
imparts, aside from its objectionable flavor, a 
yellow collor to the solution which soon after 
deposits a brownish sediment. Now in view of 
the fact that some evaporation, however little, is 
necessary, and particularly that no official acetic 
acid is exactly suitable, but especially since 
glacial acetic acid can be readily had free from 
these objections, the writer therefore proposes to 
prepare the solution upon a new plan by the use 
of ammonium carbonate (which now also can 
be had free from empyreuma), glacial acetic acid 
and water, obtaining thereby a colorless solution 
without the aid of heat. Glacial acetic acid, 
however otherwise pure, is also rarely of full 
strength, ordinarily it should contain 98 to 99% 
of real acid, but the writer has found some con- 
taining no more than 85%. This, however, is no 
great objection in the case, it is only paying in- 
directly more for an article by getting it short 
weight, it is simply a breach of contract on the 
part of the manufacturer, but nevertheless a se- 
rious offense. The ammonium carbonate is much 
more definite, and when selecting the translucent 
lumps can be safely used as the basis of operations, 
by employing this in fixed amount and adding the 
acid to saturation. But to attain still greater 
accuracy, the bicarbonate (monammonic car- 
bonate) can be used in equivalent proportion. 
By suffering a slight loss, the ordinary carbonate 
is converted into bicarbonate by exposing it in 
small fragments to the open air; a sufficient 
quantity can most usually be obtained as the 
so-called waste accumulated on the bottoms of 
the jars containing the ordinary salt. 4 troy 
ounces of the ordinary equals 5 troy ounces 2 
drachms and 50 grains of the bicarbonate. 

The following is the formula for 12 fluid ounces 
of a solutions 8 times the official strength. 

Take of 

Ammonium carbonate, translucent....4 troy oz. 


Glecial acetic acid.... 4% troy oz. or si fficient. 
RIEL. 65a seine swe seneeceeneee . .. Sufficient. 


Dilute the acid with its volume of water and 
add the carbonate in small fragments, gradually 
at first, and aid the combination by frequent 
stirring. When effervescence has ceased or 
nearly ceased, and undissolved portions remain, 
decant the solution and on the residue pour 
sufficient water to dissolve it, then add acid to 
the solution until effervescence ceases or until 
the liquid is slightly acid. Unite this solution 
with the first and then add water to measure of 
12 fluid ounces and mix. The solution should 
have a faint acid reaction. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Mollin’s Rapid Filter. 


Mr. JEAN DE MOLLIN proposes an arrange- 
ment, illustrated by the accompanying cut, for 
rapid filtration, which has the advantage that 
the filtering surface is much larger than is usually 
the case. F is a funnel made of tinned iron, 
which is perforated with small holes from the 
point up to the height a. Its upper margin is 
curved over and provided with 12 hooks C. The 
funnel is put upon a glass funnel over the edge 
of which a piece of rubber tubing is placed. 
The glass funnel hav- 
ing been introduced 
into the flask through 
the ring A, the tin 
funnel is _ tightly 
pressed upon the rub- 
ber packing by means 
of cords tied between 
the hooks C, and 6 

___similar hooks attach- 
===ed to the ring A. 
The filter is now put 
in the funnel, and the 
flask connected with 
the vacuum-pump.— 
Lettschr. f. Analyt. 
Chemie, 1880, 334. 

To the above is attached a note by Dr. W. 
Fresenius, to the effect that funnels of lead or 
platinum would be far preferable to tinned iron. 
Or else Gooch’s platinum cone filter (see NEw 
Reo., 1878, 290) might answer the same purpose. 
| Parchment paper would probably answer like- 
wise.—Ep. N, R.] 






Determination of Ammonia in Gas-Liquor. 


Tue direct titration of the ammoniacal gas- 
liquor, by which only the free and the carbonated 
ammonia is determined, generally yields figures 
:which are too 

low, while its 
. previous distilla- 
tion with lime 
usually produces 
the opposite re- 
sult, owing to the 
fact that some 
cyanogen present 
is decomposed 
and partly con- 
verted into am- 
monia which is 
titrated with the 
= other. W. Foster 
ad uses the appara- 

tus illustrated in the cut for making such deter- 
minations, with exclusion of the above errors by 
means of hypobromite of sodium: 2NH,+3Na- 
BrO = N,+3NaBr + 3H,O. One gm. of bro- 
mine is added to solution of 1 gm. of soda in 
10 cc. of water, the whole shaken and then 




























transferred to the flask A. The ammoniacal 
liquid to be assayed is contained in the smaller 
glass-vessel a. The measuring cylinder ZB is 
then dipped into the water contained in -the 
reservoir B to such a depth that the water in- 
side and outside stands at zero, when the pinch- 
cock O is closed, and, provided the apparatus is 
perfectly air-tight, the contents of. the small 
vessel a gradually and in small portions mixed 
with the reagent. When the reaction is over, the 
flask A is gently warmed to drive out all nitrogen. 
After the apparatus has again cooled to the 
usual temperature, the volume of the eliminated 
nitrogen is read off. In calculating the results 
for ammonia, an addition of 4% must be made 
as a correction.—Die Chem. Industrie, 1880, 287. 


Apparatus for Preserving Liquids and Solids in a 
Hot Condition without Fire. 


A VERY useful apparatus, which is an improve- 
ment of the so-called ‘‘ Norwegian Kitchen ” 
(exhibited at the Paris Exhibition in 1867), is 
represented in the accompanying cut. The in- 
ventor is R. Meyn in Karlshiitte, near Rends- 
burg. 

It simply consists of a 
cylindrical box of tinned 
iron, or sheet tin, with 
double walls, ¢ ¢, the in- 
terval being filled with 
any bad conductor of 
heat, ~. When the ap- 
paratus is to be put to 
use, the material to be 
kept hot—say a meal—is 
heated to boiling for 5 
or 10 minutes, in the pots 
T and 7, which are then set into the apparatus, 
covered with the double-walled lid d@, and the 
whole is then set aside until it is wanted. If 
the meal had not been cooked before, it will be 
found that meat will be “done” in such an ap- 
paratus in about 3 hours, barley and rice in 3 to 
4 hours; beans, lentils, and peas in about 5 
hours; fresh vegetables in 2 to 24 hours; and 
potatoesin 1 hour. Of course the materials may 
be left in the apparatus much longer, and the 
supper may be thus already prepared in the 
morning.—Dingler’s Polyt. Journ., 237, 372. 

[This apparatus may likewise be used in 
pharmaceutical operations, where protracted di- 
gestion is necessary. | 

















Benzoate of Sodium in Gonorrheal Ophthalmia.— 
A Dr. DoE used a 20% solution of benzoate of sodium and a 
10% solution of tannin in the treatment of gonorrhceal 
ophthalmia with the result of recovery in a “few” days 
without resulting opacity. As, however, he employed also 
ice-compresses constantly during the treatment, and as the 
latter is one of the most powerful means for relieving 
intense ophthalmia, it is still to be doubted whether his 
patients might not have done just as well if he had 
omitted the benzoate altogether. 
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LOrtciInaAL ComMUNICATION.] 
MORPHIOMETRIC METHODS WITH 
OPIUM. 


BY’ ALBERT B. PRESCOTT AND JOSEPH F. GEISLER, 


ComPARATIVE trials were made with four defi- 
nite processes, and most of the results were 
subjected to test by the volumetric estimation 
with iodomercurate (Mayer’s solution), Each 
process was tried with the same opiums; at 
first four specimens of opium being worked. 
Three of the specimens were “gum opium,” 
dried at 100° C., and then powdered, and one 
was “powdered opium,” dried at the same tem- 
perature. The dried powders were securely 
stoppered, to avoid acquisition of moisture. 
The morphiometric methods tested were the 
following : 

I. Hager-Jacobsen’s process, as modified by 
A. B. Prescott*: A lime solution treated with 
ammonium chloride (Mohr’s plan); washing and 
dilution avoided by taking a definite volume of 
the filtrate to represent an aliquot part of the 
opium treated ; the opium freed from most 
of its wax and uncombined narcotina by treat- 
ment with benzol, and the crystallized morphia 
purified by treatinent with a little water-washed 
ether; the crystallization promoted by adding a 
little ether and benzol; the assay can be done 
in six to cight hours; the directions are given 
in full,in the paper, by one of us, to be found 
by the reference just given, and need not be 
here repeated. The freshly-slaked lime and 
water-washed ether were newly prepared for 
each assay. 

Il. Fliickiger’s lately proposed process.t Of 
the dried and powdered opium, eight grams are 
repeatedly extracted with strong ether. The 
powder, freed from ether by exposure to the 
air, is wetted with 80 grams of water in a closed 
flisk, and frequently shaken during twenty-four 
hours. The mixture is then poured upon a 
pliited filter of 12.5 centimeters diameter. Of 
the filtrate, which measures 65 to 68 cubic centi- 
meters, 42.5 grams (representing one-half of the 
water and one-half of the soluble matter which 
has been dissolved out of the eight grams of 
opium) are transferred to a tared flask, of a 
capacity not over 100 cubic centimeters ; then 
12 grams of alcohol of specific gravity of 0.815 
at 15° C.,and 1o grams of ether are added 
(the solution not being ‘made turbid). Now 
1.5 grams of water of ammonia are added, and 
the contents agitated, when a colorless, ethereal 

* As proposed for the U. S. Ph., 4m. Pharm. Assoc. 
Proceedings, xxvi. (1878), 807; Report on the Revision 
of the Pharmacopeeia, by Charles Rice, Chairman, 1880, 
page 102 ; NEW REMEDIES, viii., 69, 103; Pharm. Fourn, 
and Trans., London, [3] x., 128, Aug. 16, 1879; Yourn. 
Chem. Soc., Vondon, 1880; Abstracts, 191 ; Fahresbericht 
Stir Pharmacie, 1878. 

+ Germ. Pharm. Rep.; Report on the Revision of the 
Pharmacopeeia, by Charles Rice, p. 103; Zettschrift fir 
analyt, Chemie, xxix. (1880), 118.; Pharm. Ztg., xxiv., 432. 











layer separates. The flask is now securely closed 
and set aside for twenty-four hours. A small, 
double-plaited filter of ten centimeters diameter 
is then moistened with a mixture of alcohol and 
ether of the above-named proportions, and upon 
it are emptied the contents of the flask, in which 
the adhering crystals have been previously de- 
tached by agitation. When the mother-liquid 
has passed through, the crystals are washed 
with ro grams of ether-alcohol (made as above 
described), and finally with 10 grams of pure 
ether. They are then removed from the filter 
back to the flask in which they are dried (at 
100° C.), and weighed.* The weight of the 
crystals represents the morphia, C,,H,,NO,H,O, 
in four grams of the opium. 

The most notable feature in this process is 
the large proportion of alcohol in the mother- 
liquid, together with the presence of an excess 
of ether. Dilution from washing the opium pow- 
der is avoided, as in Hager-Jacobsen’s process, 
by taking a definite part of the filtrate to repre- 
sent an aliquot part of the opium taken. The 
opium is first freed from narcotina and some 
waxy matters by liberal treatment with ether, 


/and the crystals are courageously washed with 
| ether-alcohol, and then with pure ether, no cor- 


rection being named for waste in this washing. 


| About fifty hours are taken in carrying out this 
| process. 


III. The well-known process of Staples’ (es- 
sentially that of the U. S. Ph. preparation of 
morphia) was carried out as follows: the quan- 
tities were adapted for comparison with method 
[V.; the preliminary treatment with benzol was 
omitted. 

Of the powdered opium, dried at 100° C., 6.5 
grams are macerated with 65 cubic centimeters 
water for twelve hours. Evaporate the mixture 
to fifteen cubic centimeters, mix with an equal 
bulk of alcohol of specific gravity 0.835, filter 
through a small filter, and wash with a little 
dilute alcohol. Mix 3 cubic centimeters of water 
of ammonja (of specific gravity 0.960) with 7 
cubic centimeters of alcohol (specific gravity 
0.835); add one-half of this mixture to the alco- 
holic solution of opium, with agitation in a test- 
tube or flask ; allow the mixture to stand six 
hours; then add the remainder of the alcoholic 
ammonia, and set aside for twenty-four hours. 
Detach the crystalline deposit from the interior 
of the glass vessel, and pour the contents on a 
small tared filter, then washing, first with diluted 
alcohol, and then with water. Dry the filter 
and its contents ; wash with several portions of 





* There is some loss of the crystals, by adhering to the 
filter. This loss was determined, in Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, by 
digesting the filters (after the crystals had been removed), 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and titrating the resulting 
liquids with Mayer’s solutions, The quantities of mor- 
phia indicated were, respectively, 0.016, 0.012, 0.020, 
and 0.010 grams. The average loss of morphia indicated 
was, therefore, about 0.35 per cent of the opium. 
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[water-washed | ether; dry at 100° C., and weigh. 
The morphia obtained represents 6.5 grams of 
opium. About forty-two hours are taken for 
this method. 

A modification of this process was devised, 
with the desire (1), to avoid the evaporation, 
which is tedious and injurious; (2), to avoid 
the washing, by taking a certain portion of the 
filtrate to represent an aliquot part of the 
opium. 

IV. Staples’ Process as modified in this inves- 
tigation. Of the powdered opium, dried at 100° 
C., 6.5 grams are treated with 50 cubic centi- 
meters of benzol, in a paper filter of 10 centi- 
meters diameter, first macerating one hour, and 
then percolating with the remainder of the ben- 
zol. Dry at a gentle heat till the odor of ben- 
zol disappears. [This treatment with benzol 
was omitted with Nos. 1 and 2, but used with 
Nos. 3 and 4.] Transfer the powder to an ex- 
actly weighed flask (or test-tube) of not over 100 
cubic centimeters capacity, and add distilled 
water enough to make the contents of the flask 
weigh 71.5 grams; agitate thoroughly, cork the 
flask and set it aside for twelve hours. Filter 
through a small filter into an exactly weighed 
test-tube of about go cubic centimeters capacity, 
and previously marked to the volume of 50 cubic 
centimeters, receiving only just to this mark. 
Add 1o cubic centimeters of alcohol (sp. gr. 
0.835). Then add one-half of a mixture of 3 
cubic centimeters of water of ammonia, of speci- 
fic gravity of 0.960 and 7 cubic centimeters of 
alcohol (spec. gr. 0.835), and, after corking the 
tube, set aside for six hours in acool place; then 
add the remainder of the mixture and set aside 
twenty-four hours. Detach the crystalline de- 
posit, let it settle, and carefully decant the super- 
natant liquid upon a small filter. The crystals 
in the flask are now washed with a mixture of 5 
cubic centimeters of alcohol (sp. gr. 0.835) and 
5 cubic centimeters of water; the washings being 
decanted upon the filter. In the same way wash 
all the crystals with 3 cubic centimeters of water; 
drain and dry them; and wash them with to 
cubic centimeters of water-washed ether. Trans- 
fer the crystals from the filter to the flask, dry 
at 100° C., cool and weigh. The resulting 
morphia represents 5 grams of the opium. 

The chief results of our work may be tabulated 
as follows: 


A. Percentages of crude morphia, as weighed, 




















gir | 
Method I../Hager-Jacob-| 
sen’s as mod- 
ified .... 12.86)14.09/15.08/12.60}13.65 
oy rH. Fliickiger's.. | 13}10.76| 8.51} 7.17] 9.39 
hy III|Staples’.. * |11.81/10.84)12.01/11.55 
«« -1V.|Staples’, as 
modified... 




















I1.27|12.25|11.37|10.61|11.37 





* The first crop of crystals, from No. 1 in Method ITI., 








By far the whitest and largest crystals were 
obtained in Method II.; and the crystals by 
Methods III. and 1V. were whiter and better 
than those by Method I. These were small and 
strongly colored and left a perceptible residue 
insoluble in sulphuric acid. But to obtain a 
more exact measure of the purity of the crystals, 
they were subjected to volumetric estimation, 
with Mayer’s solution. The crystals were dis- 
solved in sulphuric acidulated water, and the so- 
lution titrated with Mayer’s solution, finding the 
end reaction by taking a drop or two of the solu- 
tion, upon a glass plate over a black paper, and 
adding a drop from the burette, when, if a pre- 
cipitate occurred, it was washed back and the 
trial repeated. 


B. Percentages by Volumetric Estimation of the Crude 
Morphia. 





No. 1}]No. 2. 2.|No. : pando 3 |No. “4|Mean 

















CUNO Ee oie cicisieieb e,5, 0 bein '9.2C|10.2c\11. 1.96 8.03/9.79 
jae. i: | SRS Aa ..|8.70| 7.70] 7.40/5.75|7-39 
CUSREE ( (je tae ae et | * | 8.92 8.col8.31|8.41 


....{8.00] 7.76} 8.40 8.40|8.14 





C. Purity of the Crystals, in Percentage of Absolute Mor- 
phia, as indicated by the ratio of Volumetric to Gravi- 
metric yield, 














|No. 1|No 2 
Boge ops rags oe) id bas 
Method I iiepiaaisstite) <<< alvomin |7 2172.2 = ;8.0163.7|71.3 
| Cee Bissiseecses ‘a. 2\71. 6185. 8/80. 2177. 4 
JiR |): Cee es 175.6175 5173. 8\69 2173.5 
ve hy NBM ie: teen eee eees 171 .0|63-4/73-9|79-2\71-9 





‘To make another comparison between Method 
II, (Fliickiger’s), and Method 1V. (Staples’, 
modified by taking only a definite part of the fil- 
trate), both of these processes were again tried, 
taking the same opiim for both, sample No. 5. 
In each process, the same quantity, 6.5 grams of 
opium, were used. Ofthe filtrate from the opium 
in Method IV., 42.5 grams were taken, the same 
as in Method II., instead of a certain volume as 
before stated. To further learn as to the varia- 
bility of results, in both methods, the liquids 
were divided before crystallization, into two 
equal portions and the two determinations were 
separately completed, obtaining four final re- 
sults. 

In both methods, after the prescribed crystalli- 
zation, the mother liquids were treated with a little 
more water of ammonia, 0.25 cc., and put aside 
for twenty-four hours longer, when the addi- 
tional crystals were separately determined, as 


|Ne. 1 |No. 2 |No. 3 |No. 4 | Mean. | noted below. 





at the end of the twenty-four hours, gave only 7.4 4. 
Setting aside for twenty-four hours longer, a crop of crys- 
tals was obtained, and these, extracted with amy) alcoho), 
the residue washed with benzol, and then dissolved and 
titrated with Mayer's solution, gave an indicate fer- 
nishing in all 9.12% of morphia. 

* The first crop of crystals already referred to furnt hea 
only 5.66% morphia, by Mayer’s estimation. risky 
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D. Additional Comparison of Methods II, and IV.,in 




















percentages. 

No. sa.|No. saal No. 54. |No. 566.| Mean. 

IL..|/Crude morphia) 10.24) 9.16) 9.28) 9.16) 9.46 
Second crop 

crystals.... DCl eax ses 1.13} 1.04) 1.05 

Total crystals! 11.22!...... 10.41} 10.20!...... 

| 

IV..|Crude morphia| 7.69) 8.29) 8.27; 9.27; 8.38 
Second crop 

crystals..... 0.46] 1.29] 0.98]...... 0.gI 

Total crystals} 8.15) 9.58] 9.25)...... [ose — 

















As to the morphia remaining uncrystallized in 
the mother-liquors, some work was done in 
continuation of that reported by one of us to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association in 
1878." After removing all alcohol and ether 
from the filtrates, by evaporation, an extraction 
was made by amyl alcohol, this solvent evapo- 
rated, and the residue taken up by sulphuric 
acidulated water, when volumetric estimation 
was done by Mayer’s solution. With opium No. 
3, the alkaline mother-liquor, after removing al- 
cohol, was washed with benzol, before extrac- 
tion with amyl alcohol. But in all the cases, the 
results were too high to be credible as indica- 
tions of morphia or of alkaloids. As suggested 
by Dragendorff, who reported + this plan of find- 
ing the wastages, and as inferred by one of 
us,{ the amyl alcohol extrac? of opium con- 
tains substances not alkaloids which precipitate 
the iodomercurate solution. A much safer 
though necessarily incomplete way of finding 
uncrystallized morphia is to add a little more 
ammonia and set aside for another crop, and 
this seems to be all we can do at present. 

As to the variations in fhe results—the over- 
weights by Method I., and the underweights by 
the other methods—and as to the best choice of 
methods, we forbear to enter upon discussion in 
this report. 


University of Michigan, School of Pharmacy, 
ANN Arbor, Nov. gth, 1880. 


Analytical and Experimental Balance for Use in 
Lectures. 

WE have received from Mr. Alb. Ruprecht 
(Wien, IV., Favoritenstrasse, No. 25) drawings 
and descriptions of his new balance, which is 
specially constructed for illustrating lectures, 
where it is important that the swinging or devia- 
tion of the index of the balance should be seen 
at a considerable distance. 

The balance differs in certain respects from 
those previously in use. When it is to be used 
for analytical purposes, and not for lectures, 
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the balance may be set directly upon a table, 
and in place of the long glass cylinders BB, or- 
dinary scale pans are used. The index ¢ in 
this case ends at the point, near a, and does not 
carry the prolongation shown in the cut. As 
will be seen, the index-needle 4 passes through 
a stirrup C, instead of being placed on the out- 
side. When the balance is to be used for lec- 
turing purposes, it is placed upon a wooden 
stand A, having three bearings. Upon the front 
side of this stand or box, which is that facing the 
audience, a piece of white paper with a black tri- 
angle A drawn upon it is fastened. The index- 
needle is connected with a prolongation (see 
cut) bearing at its lower end a triangular piece 
of white paper, the outer edge of which is 





Ruprecht’s Lecture Balance. 


marked with a black outline of the letter y, 
corresponding to the upper half of the letter % 
upon the’box. When the balance is in equili- 
brium, the figures coincide, and the figure visible 
to the audience will be a black, bold, and clearly 
distinguishable X%. The slightest disturbance 
of the equilibrium, so slight that it would scarcely 
be noticed at the index-needle, becomes at once 
most plainly visible, even at a distance, by a 
distortion of the letter X%. Equilibrium is 
regulated by means of as mall brass ball a, 
bored eccentrically, and bearing besides a mov- 
able screw m, Rough adjustment is accom- 
plished by turning 0, and fine adjustment by 
means of m. The two glass-cylinders BB may 
be applied either upside down, as shown in 
the cut, for illustrating the different weight of 
gases, etc., or else turned the other way. The 
disturbance of the centre of gravity by the at- 
tachment of a prolongation to the index-needle 
is counteracted by turning the screw S upwards. 
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LORiGINAL CoMMUNICATION.] 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON ALCOHOL. 
BY PROF. JAMES F. BABCOCK, BOSTON. 


Etymo.Locy.—The word alcohol is probably of 
Arabic origin, and was first applied as a generic 
term to all bodies in astate of minute division. 
Avicenna (980-1036) and other early writers 
used the word in reference to the native sulphide 
of antimony, which, in a state of fine powder, 
was applied to the eyelids as a cosmetic by the 
women of the East. Lemery, in his Cours de 
Chymie, published in 1698, used the verb “to 
alcoholize,” to indicate the reduction of a body 
to an impalpable powder.* 

Among the alchemists the name was applied 
to any subtle essence, and Raymond Lully 
(1235-1315) employed it to indicate the volatile 
portion of wine (alcohol vini); in the modern 
nomenclature alcohol has been substituted for 
the more common expression—spirit of wine. 

Propuction.—Fermented liquors were known 





*In the old Testament already (Ezek. 23, 40 ; 2 Kings 
9, 30; Jer. 4, 30) we find the verb bra, kachal, with the 
ti. 5 


meaning ‘to blacken” or ‘‘to dye,” namely : the eyes 
(O°"Y), or the edges of the eyes, or the eye-lashes, for the 


purpose of heightening their expression. The same trilit- 
eral root passes through other Semitic languages ; so the 
Arabic has the verb £aha/a, which has the same meaning. 
The substance thus used for dying the eyes is called in 


Arabic £uh'/(the Talmud calls it brid kochal, or Sr> 
- ait J 
kochal, or xbni>, kéchela’ ; the biblical Hebrew has no 


term), which has always been translated with ‘‘ native 
sulphide of antimony,” equivalent in meaning to the 
Greek Grisst, the latin stibium, etc. But it seems that 
this translation of £#4’/ has not always been correct, for 
it was also applied to native sulphide of lead used for 
the same purpose (see the authority quoted by 2. Dozy, 
Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, I1., 446). Later 
on, the verb 4cha/a (in the 1st, 2d: and 3d conjugations) 
acquired the meaning ‘‘ to blind somebody by introducing 
between his eyelids a pointed silver instrument (called 
mil), heated red-hot.” Incidentally it may be stated that 
this method of blinding is said to be painless and to leave 
no mark (see Quatremére in Fourn. As. (1836), II., 357, 
and in his Wottces et Extraits, X1V., 1,49). The silver 
instrument 77/ was ordinarily used to apply the £uh’/ to 
the eyes. The native sulphide of antimony (or of lead) 
had naturally to be reduced to a very fine condition to fit 
it for its uses. This might have been, and probably was 
done in olden times, by levigation, but later on it was 
done by saélimation, for which already Paracelsus gives 
explicit directions, and in regard to which Guile/mus 
Fohnson(us) in his Lexicon Chymicum (Lond., 1657, p. 14) 
says: ‘*Sed ejusmodi sublimatio fieri debet igni admo- 
dum temperato, ut antimonii pulvis minime liquescat, 
ascendat nihilominus, ut farinz flos parietibus adherere 
cernitur molendinorum.’’—‘‘ But such a sublimation must 
be conducted with a very moderate heat, so that the 
antimonial powder fuse but a trifle, and nevertheless rise 
in vapor, just as flour-dust is seen to adhere to the walls 
ofa nill.”” The further application of the latinized verb 
alcoholisare to denote the operation ‘‘ to reduce to a very 
fine powder,” and in general ‘‘ to sublime”’ and ‘‘to dis- 
til’’ follows from the above. From the operation itself, 
the name was afterwards applied to special products of 
distillation, and finally to our ‘‘alcohol.”—Ep. N. R. 





in the most remote ages of antiquity (Genesis 
ix.; Odyssey ix.-xxi.), but alcohol in a more 
or less pure state could not have been produced 
until the invention of the art of distillation. 
There is no evidence that the Greeks or Romans* 
were acquainted with this process. 

Pliny in his Natural History, although he 
gives a very complete account of wine, makes 
no mention of distillation or of alcohol. It is 
believed, however, that Eastern nations pro- 
duced it, long before the art of distillation be 
came known to the Western world. Morewood 
(Assay on Lnebriating Liquors), makes a state- 
ment to this effect in regard to the Chinese, 
and Ramée (Histoire des Inventions) declares 
that a knowledge of arrack has been possessed 
by the people of India from the times of the in- 
vasion of that country by Alexander the Great, 
about 330 B.c.+ 





* Yet it appears that crude methods of distillation have 
been known to them, which were improved and perfected 
already during the first centuries of our era. A very full 
inquiry into this question, with references to authorities, 
will be found in ofp (Dr. Hermann), Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte der Chemie (\sraunschweig, 1869), p. 218, etc. 

+ This statement is probably based upon the report of Me- 
gasthenesin S¢vado, 15, I, 53, that they “ do not drink wine, 
except during sacrifices ; but that they drink a liquid pre- 
pared from rice(aa’ opvys),”’ which is now known under 
thename of arrack. Yet we have much earlier accounts of 
spirituous liquids among the Hindus. It is well known 
that the ancient literature of the Hindus, or the Vedas, as 
we now possess them, date back to a very remote period, 
and—in the case of the Rigveda—may be placed at about 
1,000 years before our era. This literature has come 
down to our days unaltered and without a gap, by a most 
elaborate system of memorizing and verbal transmission, 
the like of which is not found among any other people on 
the face of the earth. All the Vedic texts are full of 
allusions to fermented or spirituous liquids, and a con- 
siderable portion of them are devoted to hymnsand praises 
extolling their virtues. While there is no positive term, 
in the Vedic language, to denote ‘‘ distilling,” or ‘‘dis- 
tilled liquid,” yet that such existed may be inferred from 
collateral circumstances, among which is the fact that the 
very same terms used in the Vedas are, in later times, 
undoubtedly applied to distilled liquids. Several kinds 
of intoxicating beverages are mentioned by the Vedas, 
the principal of which are Soma and Suré, The former 
is by far the most important, but it is not a distilled 
liquor. However, a short account of its character and 
mode of preparation may not prove uninteresting here. 
Somaisa name for the fermented juice of a plant, also 
called soma, the identity of which has not as yet been 
fully established. At present, the Hindus use under this 
name a lactiferous species of Sarcostemma, but the liquid 
obtained therefrom is merely used in sacrificial rites 
(though these are fast dying out), and not as a beverage. 
The soma of ancient times was a different plant, not 
always and everywhere obtainable, for which reason the 
ancient ritual already permitted the substitution, tor 
sacrificial purposes, of certain other more accessible 
plants, in case the true soma could not be obtained. Ac- 
cording to the various accounts scattered through the Vedic 
literature, the soma drink was thus prepared. The stems 
and shoots of the soma-plant (which grew on mountains) 
were cut off, put into water to cause them to swell up, 
and then subjected to pressure in a very primitive press 
(chama@). A cow-hide was spread upon the ground, a 
board placed on it, and the swelled soma-stems,’ etc., 
put upon this, On top was placed another buard, and 
the latter struck with stones swung by the hand,.so that 
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Although Geber (8th Cent.), Rhazes (roth 
Cent.), Albucasis and Avicenna (11th Cent.), 
refer to various processes of distillation (espe- 
cially of perfumed waters), there is no express 
mention, in any of their writings, of the distilla- 
tion of wine, or the production of alcohol. 

Rhazes directs a nameless substance (occu/- 
tum) to be bruised, submitted to fermentation 
and distilled; he states that the product if re- 
distilled from ashes (carbonate of potassium) 
or quicklime is rendered stronger. Hoefer 
(Histoire de la Chimie) believes this to be a 
reference to alcohol. 

The English, shortly after the invasion of 
Ireland by Henry II., about 1172, found the 





the juice ran upon the cow-hide below. The turbid red- 
dish (aruna) or brown (6abhru) juice, often still mixed with 
fibres, was poured from the hide into a vessel (amatra), 
whence it was poured through a sieve or strainer (favitra) 
woven or knitfrom sheep’s wool. The purified juice then 
flowed into a wooden tub, also standing ona cow-hide. 
Finally it was mixed with fresh milk, which imparted to 
it an inviting color, or, instead of it, a decoction of barley 
or of other grain was added toit. 

The intoxicating effects of soma are frequently pictured 
in a characteristic, sometimes drastic and grotesque, at 
other timesenthusiasticmanner. Tipsiness and drunken- 
ness is even classified into different grades, in a passage 
of the Atharva-veda, namely, that in which the drunkard’s 
hair hangs down loose, that in which it is tangled up, and 
that in which the drunkard becomes a laughing-stock for 
others. 

The Vedas also mention a liquor under the name of 
Suré. It is not known what this was prepared of in 
ancient times, though it was probably prepared from some 
kind of grain, possibly from ricc, though this is not even 
mentioned by name in the Rigveda, and does not seem to 
have been known at that period to the Hindus. Accord- 
ing to Wanu’s Code of Laws (11, 94) there were 3 kinds, 
made from molasses, from flour, and from honey, and, in 
his time (or rather at the time from which the constitution 
of the text of his work dates, which is uncertain), no mem- 
ber of the upper three castes was permitted to partake 
of it without losingcaste. According to the A/adanapdila- 
Nighantu (13th century A.D.), it was made from rice or 
flour (p. 96, Calcutta edit.), The Bhdvaprakdca (I1., p. 
58, Calc. edition) has the same statement. According to 
Sucruta, however, of whose work we have proof that it 
must have been in existence at least as early as gI0 A.D., 
states (I., 48, p. 182, Calcutta ed. of 1873) that it was 
prepared either from barley (yava) or from [the flowers 
of] another plant which is supposed to be Savseviera 
Zeylanica Roxb. It appears that the sw7d, in Vedic 
times was a beverage used on ordinary days, while the 
soma was only used on solemn occasions. The prepara- 
tion of the sz7@ had already in those times developed to a 
regular trade, for we find a ‘*sura-maker’’ mentioned in 
the white Yajur-Veda.—See Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
281. 

The Hindu Medical Treatises, among the sections 
devoted to Materia Medica generally, devote a chapter or 
so to Madya, which is the generic term for all spirituous 
liquors, whether distilled or not. The different works 
enumerate a large number of both fermented and dis- 
tilled spirits. so that. by a full enumeration, the list 
given by Dutt in his Materia Medica of the Hindus (p. 
272) might be considerably extended. Yet this is not the 
place for doing so. Only one very singular circumstance 
remains to be mentioned. Swcruta (I. c., p. 182) men- 
tions one kind of spirituous liquid under the name /oha/a - 
‘* tridoshabhedy avrishyas cha 4o/a/o vadanapriyah,”’ ‘‘ de- 
structive of the three humors [bile, wind and phlegm] 





people of that country addicted to the use of 
uisge beatha* (whiskey). 

The earliest writer who refers directly to al- 
cohol is Arnauld de Villeneuve (1235-1319). 
In his work De Vinis, it is stated that certain 
kings added alcohol to their wines to give them 
different qualities, thus showing that this pro- 
duct was well known in his time. Arnauld is 
said to have been the first to produce medicated 
tinctures and to bring them into use as remedial 
agents. 

Marcus Grecus and Thaddeus the Florentine 
(13th Cent.) described the distillation of agua 
ardens from strong wines, while the latter, ac- 
cording to Fourcroy, pointed out the uses of 
alcohol in medicine. 

Raymond Lully, the pupil of Arnauld, styled 
alcohol the supreme cordial of the human body 
(guinta essentia). He believed it to be a univer- 
sal panacea, which had the virtue of prolonging 
life and renewing youth—hence the names, agua 
vite, eau-de-vie, etc. Lully, in his Testamentum 
Novissimum, gave the name alcohol to concen- 
trated spirit of wine, and distilled it from car- 
bonate of potassium to remove water. 

Ortholain, in a work on alchemy written 
about 1358, devotes a chapter to the distillation 
of wine and the preparation of alcohol of dif- 
ferent degrees of concentration. He directs the 
distillate from white or red wine to be collected 
in four separate portions ; the first portion he 
declares to be much stronger than the two fol- 
lowing, while the fourth is valueless. This is 
probably the earliest mention of the process of 
fractional distillation. 

An ordinance of Frankfort, in 1360, in rela- 
tion to alcohol, proves that, at this time, it was 
well known and used in the pharmacies. 

In 1387, Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, 
died from injuries received in consequence of 
the accidental ignition of the eau-de-vie with 
which his physicians had directed him to be 
bathed. 

Paracelsus (1493-1541) greatly extolled the 
virtues of alcohol, and still further extended its 
use as a medicament. 

Libavius (1560-1616) first clearly described 
the method of obtaining alcohol from fermented 
grains and starchy substances. 

In the latter half of the fourteenth century the 
use of diluted alcohol as a cordial was common 





and causing impotence is /oha/a, [though] grateful to the 
mouth.” This word oha/a, denoting an alcoholic liquid, 
occurs only in medical works from and after Sucruta 
and in native glossaries. It does not seem to have a 
sound etymological basis in Sanskrit, and yet, on the 
other hand, it would be risking an anachronism to bring 
it in etymological connection with our a/cohol. At all 
events, it is a curious coincidence —Ep. N. R. 

* From the Irish wisge or wisg, “water,” and deatha, 
“life,” corresponding to the Latin agua vite, French 
eau-de-vie, etc. The Gaelic form is 7sktebae. The forms 
usquebaugh and whiskey are derived from the above.— 
Ep. N. R. 
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throughout Germany and Italy, although its 
mode of preparation was a secret; in the fifteenth 
century, the distillation of liquor from fermented 
grains became general in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, and before the close of the 
sixteenth century, distilled spirit was a beverage 
in use in all the countries of Europe, particularly 
among the lower classes. The production of 
spirit from wheat, barley, and other cereals was 
prohibited by heavy penalties in 1595. 

Sachs, a German chemist, in a work on the 
vine, published in Leipzig, in 1661, givesa full 
description of the processes in use at that 
period for concentrating alcohol; he recom- 
mends the addition of calcined alum to the wine 
before distillation as the best means of increas- 
ing the strength of the alcohol produced. 

Kunckel (1638-1703) first studied the im- 
purities accompanying alcohol as made by or- 
dinary processes, and recommended as a method 
for their removal the dilution of the spirit with 
water and redistillation. 

Lowitz, in 1796, and Richter, the same year, 
first prepared absolute alcohol, using for the 
purpose carbonate of potassium and chloride of 
calcium (Cre//’s Annal., 1796, 1., 195; 1796, IL., 
211). 

Arnauld, Lully, Basil Valentine, and others had 
long before produced alcohol of a high degree 
of concentration, the latter especially, by the 
use of quicklime. 

Distillatory apparatus was much improved by 
Porta, and described in his De desti/lationtbus, 
Lib, ix., published in 1609. 

Lefevre in 1651, Glazer in 1663, Boerhaave 
in 1732, afid Chaptal in 1780, in their writings 
suggested other improvements, both in the 
forms of the stills and in the condensing ar- 
rangements, 

Edouard Adam, in 1801, patented a still by 
which spirit of 85° could be produced at asingle 
distillation. Solimani of Nimes disputed with 
Adam the priority of this invention. Berard in 
1805, Derosne in 1818, and Coffey in 1832, made 
still further improvements. 

QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION.—The earli- 
est determination of the strengths of alcohol cor- 
responding to different specific gravities was 
made by order of the British government for pur- 
poses of revenue. The experiments were made 
by Gilpin, and first published in 1790. They were 
afterwards twice repeated, and printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1794. Tralles, in 
1811, calculated tables giving the proportions of 
alcohol and water by volume (Gi/bert’s Annalen, 
XXXVIIL., 386). Meissner, in 1816, calculated 
tables both by volume and weight. 

Syke’s hydrometer for estimating the strength 
of alcoholic liquids was invented about 1818. 
Gay-Lussac calculated his tables and devised 
the alcoholometer, which indicated percentages 
by volume, in 1824. Tabarie,in 1830, proposed 
the evaporation method for the quantitative 


estimation of alcohol (Annales de Chem. et Phys., 
[2] XLV., 222). Fownes’ alcohol tables were 
published in the PAélosophical Transactions in 
1847. Silbermann’s method for the deter- 
mination of alcohol by dilatation, and the pro- 
cess of Brossard-Vidal by the boiling point were 
described in 1848, in a report to the French 
Academy (Comptes Rendus, XXVII., 374, 418). 

CoMPOSITION AND CoMBINATIONS.—Lavoisier 
first indicated the general compusition of alcohol 
in 1784. Its quantitative composition was defi- 
nitely given by Saussure in 1813 (Annales de 
Chimie, LXXXIX., 273). In 1815, Gay-Lussac 
found that the vapor density of alcohol corre- 
sponded with the composition given by Saussure 
(Annales de Chimie, XCV., 311). Dumas and 
Boullay analyzed alcohol by means of oxide of 
copper in 1827 (Annales de Chimie et Physique, 
XXXVL, 294). 

Bergmann, in 1798, proposed alcohol as a re- 
agent to assist the formation of precipitates of 
salts less soluble in alcohol than in water. 

Alcoholic fermentation was specially studied 
by Gay-Lussac in 1810. He showed that the 
formation of alcohol did not take place in the 
absence of air (Annales de Chimie, LXXVL, 
245). Sd6mmering, in 1811, noticed that when 
weak alcohol was placed in a bladder and sus- 
pended, the water gradually evaporated, while 
the strength of the alcohol increased (St/sungs. 
d. og der Wiss. su Miinchen, 1811, 1814, 1820, 
1824). 

Brande and Gay-Lussac, 1811, 1813, showed 
that alcohol was a product of fermentation, 
which was merely separated by distillation, and 
not, as previously believed, in some way gen- 
erated by the action of heat (PAi/. Trans., 1811, 
1813; Annales de Chimie, LXXXV., 175). 

Faraday, in 1820, obtained traces of alcohol 
by passing olefiant gas through sulphuric acid, 
a synthesis which was more fully examined and 
confirmed by Berthelot in 1855 (Annales de 
Chimie et Physique, |3| XLIIL., 385). 

Graham in 1828, discovered and studied the 
combinations of alcohol with various salts of 
calcium, magnesium, and zinc (Zdinb. Phil. 
Trans., X1., 182). Liebig’s memorable re- 
searches on the derivatives of alcohol were made 
in the years 1832 and 1835. These led him to 
the discovery of several new and important 
bodies, among them chloroform, chloral, acetal, 
and aldehyde. 

The general doctrine of the constitution of 
the members of the alcohol group was intro- 
duced into chemical science by Dumas and 
Peligot in 1835-36 (Annales de Chimie et Physique, 
[s] LVIIL., 5 ; LXI., 193; LXIL, 5). 

Faraday, in 1845, exposed alcohol to a tem- 
perature of — 160° F., and found that it did not 
congeal (Phil. Transactions, 1845, 158). In 
1849, Frankland isolated the radical ethyl. In 
1860, Lallemand, Perrin and Duroy, in a prize 





essay on the physiological study of alcohol, con 
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| to distinguish it from all others. The mastic- 
like odor is well defined in a lot just received 
| from Scio direct; being this year’s collection. 

| It is brittle, brown, and very dirty, yielding, by 
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cluded that, taken into the body, it accumulates 
in the tissues, and is eliminated unchanged.* 
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CHIAN TURPENTINE. 
BY EDWARD S§S, KELLY. 


DvuRING the past year, quite a demand has been 
created for this drug, due to Prof. John Clay's | 
experiments. Some years ago Prof. Xavier | 
Landerer called the attention of the medical | 
profession to it for the treatment of cancer and | 
urinary diseases. Much difficulty has been 
experienced by the writer in obtaining true Chian 
turpentine; the narration of which 
may be interesting to the readersof New REME- 
DIES. It has been purchased in various markets 
both at home and abroad: houses, considered 
reliable, offering that which was unquestionably 
spurious, but oftentimes for want of knowledge 
of the characteristics of the genuine article. 

The first bottle came through a well-known 
house in New York, which obtained it in their | 
market. This was a cloudy, streaked mixture, 
which became homogeneous on standing and 
cleared up somewhat; was quite fluid, having 
the odor of balsam of fir. Not satisfied with 
this, Prof. Clay was written to, and asked tosend 
a sample of such as he had used. This proved 
to be a solid substance, breaking with a shining 
fracture; of an agreeable odor; easily made into 
a pill with the fingers; of a brown color, owing 
to the presence of impurities. Other samples 
obtained since have shown great differences, 
one was an excellent sample of Canada balsam, 
another answered the description of larch tur- 
pentine, which comes from the Island of Scio, 
and is the kind most commonly found in the 
market, is a fluid of a greenish-yellow tinge, 
piney odor, pleasant taste when first tasted, but 
soon develops an acrid sensation in the back of 
the mouth lasting for some time. 

Another lot looked as though the maker had 
at some time seen the genuine, which he had 
imitated very well in color and consistence, but 
the odor and taste revealed its fictitious charac- 
ter. The amount of impurities in different sam- 
ples is variable, ranging from 10% to 24% in 
those examined, while ene not tested appeared 
very free from foreign matter. Like other tur- 
pentines, ether, alcohol, and bisulphide of carbon 
are solvents for it. Ifalot were to be purchased 
by assay, it would be unsafe to judge of the im- 
purities by the quantity found in the turpentine 
on top, for although quite a firm solid, the sand, 
etc., settles—as for instance in some which came 
in a tall tin can, the upper part contained 14% 
of impurities insoluble in ether, while lower 
down in the can the amount was 20%. 

The peculiar odor of Chian turpentine serves 





*Further details on the History of Alcohol may be 
fonnd in Kopp (Dr. Hermann), Geschichte der Chemie, 
IV., 273. 


difficulties | 


| recent analysis, no less than 24% of impurities 
|(sand and bark). Dodge & Olcott, well-known 
|importers in New York, obtained this for the 
| writer. It is hoped that the increasing demand 
| for this drug will lead the people of Scio to col- 
| lect it with more care, as the purification is te- 
| dious and expensive. 

Two preparations of this drug have generally 
been offered, viz., emulsion and pills. The first 
isa very good form for administration, aside from 
the ether, of which most persons would be likely 
to tire, as it is often necessary to continue its 
use for months. The pills have frequently been 
made with magnesia, which is objectionable, as 
it forms a kind of insoluble soap, and oftentimes 





the stomach is unable to digest them on this ac- 
/count. The writer prepared some in this way 
fora time, but having received complaints, made 
various experiments, and has used the following 
formula with good results: Chian turpentine, 
3 grains; sulphur, 2 grains; dried carbonate of 
sodium, 1 grain; in each pill. Thus prepared the 
pills are generally quite soft, but harden some- 
what by allowing them to remain in powdered 
lycopodium. The dried carbonate of sodium, be- 
ing alkaline, helps the solution of the resin. 
At the suggestion of a physician, a trituration 
with sulphur and sugar of milk has been pre- 
pared which is not open to the same objections 
as the emulsion or pills; butis in a most elegant 
form for administration, as it can be mixed with 
water, milk, wine, or taken clear upon the tongue ; 
the sulphur being tasteless and the sugar of milk 
only slightly sweet. The particles of the tur- 
pentine are minutely subdivided and give the 
stomach a better chance to act upon it. Physi- 
cians already know very well that triturations 
are among the most potent forms for giving 
medicines. 

A paint for applying to cancer of the uterus 
has been recommended to exclude the air; this 
can be prepared from purified turpentine by dis- 
solving it in a small quantity of ether. 


MaAss.,.Nov., 1880, 


BosTON, 


Notes on Chian Turpentine. 


Pror. FLUCKIGER, writing tothe Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal, in regard to Chian turpentine, 
says that it is not at all probable that a good 
and regular supply of it can be obtained from 
Chio. The island has never produced it largely. 

Pistacia Terebinthus being distributed over a 
very wide area, could well be laid under con- 
tribution from other countries. The best plan 
would, perhaps, be to go to Algeria, where in the 
forests this terebinth may be found very fre- 
quently, either mixed with oaks and Jentisks, or 
in clumps in groves. The trees grow to the 
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height of fifty feet, and to a circumference of 
more than six feet, and attain great age. 

M. A. Mathieu, Conservator of Forests, and 
Professor in the French School of Forestry at 
Nantes, writes in the Flore Forestitre, 3d Ed., 
1877, p. 72: “Tears of a white and very fra- 
grant turpentine exuded from the bark of Péséa- 
cia Terebinthus ; in the hot season they are flow- 
ing out in such an abundance that it sometimes 
becomes difficult to enjoy the shade of the tree.” 
The tears soon solidify. The rosin is then 
termed in Algeria “lik” or “alk,” meaning 
lacker. It is very similar to the ‘‘mastick of 
Scio or Chio.”” A large terebinth tree will yield 
from seven to fourteen ounces annually. 

It may fairly be presumed that the Algerian 
resin is identical with that originally collected 
in the island of Chio. 

The authors of “ Pharmacographia” are of 





the opinion that another kind of terebinth, 








Pistacia Atlantica Desfontaines, growing to a 
large size all over Northern Africa, is but a 
variety of Pistacia Terebinthus, but Mathieu 
considers them to be distinct trees. However 
this may be, he further says that Prstacta Atlan- 
tica also furnishes an abundance of the same 
turpentine as the genuine P7stacia Terebinthus. 
We may suppose that the supply of tlre pro- 
ducts under notice might be largely increased 
by systematically puncturing the bark. 

There is thus a possibility of procuring any 
quantity of Chio turpentine at a moderate rate, 
in order to enable the medical profession to 
settle the question as to the real merits of this 
old drug. 


Apparatus for preventing Evaporation beyond a cer- 
tain Limit. 


AN apparatus which was proposed some years 
ago by E. Geyer, to prevent the evaporation of 
liquids beyond a certain limit, has lately been 
modified and improved by Max Suss, and de- 
scribed in the Zeitschrift f. Analytische Chemie 
(1880, 312). 





The accompanying illustration requires but 
little explanation. Toset the apparatus in action, 
the tube 4 is closed by pinching, some of the 
water in g is made to rise into X by blowing in 
at a, and at the same time the tube f (empty) is 
dipped into the liquid in the capsule. On re- 
moving the pressure from 4, some of the liquid 
in the capsule will rise in the tube #7. The gas 
required for heating the capsule is made to pass 
through @and through éto the burner. As soon 
as the evaporation has proceeded far enough to 
disengage the obliquely-cut end of the tube /, 
some air will rise in the latter, cause the column 
of liquid contained in it to fall back, and at the 
same time cause the water contained in X to 
flow back into the flask, where it will so increase 
the contents of the latter that the exit tube for 
the gas 4 will be under water, and the flame 
therefore be extinguished. 

‘The same principle may also be applied to 


Apparatus for Controlling Evaporation. 


drying-ovens, as is shown in the other cut. 
The arrangement is the same in principle end is 
set in action in the same manner. 


Rotary Pill-Machines. 


THE well-known firm of Schlag & Berend 
(Berlin, Alexanderstr. No. 70) manufacture a 
rotary pill-machine for making pills on a large 
scale. The machine is constructed of iron, and 
is fastened upon a solid wooden bench. It con- 
sists of three principal parts, namely: 1. The 
pill-mass press (see cut, figure on the right), 
which, when charged with the mass, turns it out 
in strings of the proper thickness, which may be 
cut to any desired length. 2. The rotary pill- 
cutter (see cut, figure on the left), in a solid 
iron-frame, with a corresponding, closely-fitting, 
but removable channel-plate. The semicircular 
grooves of the cutter or cylinder correspond 
with the semicircular grooves of the channel- 
plate. 3. A box for receiving the finished pills. 

The greatest care should be bestowed upon 
the pill-mass, which must be of the proper con- 





sistence, cohesion, and elasticity. The mass 
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being ready, a suitable quantity of it is intro- 
duced into a tubular box forming part of the 
pill-mass press, which is represented by the 
smaller figure on the right (see cut). By turn- 
ing the winch to the left the tubular box is dis- 
engaged from the machine, and, after being 
charged with the mass, is replaced, and by turn- 
ing in the opposite direction, a piston fitting in- 
to the box presses the mass through the circular 
openings in the front plate, where the strings are 
cut off to the proper length. ‘These strings are 
then succesively laid upon the rotary pill-cut- 
ter, with slight pressure, and by a turn of the 
winch the whole is carried through between the 
grooves and turned out below as finished pills. 
The strings may be placed upon the cutter in 
close proximity to each other, so that one com- 
plete turn of the cylinder will turn out from 
500 to 600 pills. The use of a dusting powder 
is disapproved by the manufacturers. Only 
inicase the pill-mass should glide or slip, a 





Rotary Pill-Machine. 


small quantity of a resinous powder may be used. 
The channel-plate must lay quite lightly upon the 
cutter, otherwise the sharp edges separating the 
grooves would suffer, and the machine would re- 
quire too much labor for working. For cleaning 
the machine, a brush is recommended. 

These machines are furnished either with a 
cylinder cutting various sized pills (1, 2, 3, 4 
grains) at one and the same time, or only one 
kind. The pill-mass press is furnished with 
corresponding front-plates. The price of a 
machine, complete as shown in the cut, with a 
cylinder cutting thirty pills of one size, is one 
hundred and ninety-five marks; for each ad- 
ditional kind forty-eight marks more. 


Dr. Symes’ Rapid Boiler. 


THE accompanying cut illustrates an arrange- 
ment by which boiling water may, at any time, 
be got ready, in a few seconds, for making in- 
fusions or other purposes. The general gas- 
tube supplies two branches, which can be used 
separately or together, as required. The small 
tube supplies the middle Bunsen’s burner 








only, and gives but a small jet, consuming only 
a trifling amount of gas. By keeping this al- 
ways burning, the water above is always kept 
hot. Whenever it is required at boiling tem- 
perature, the other tap is turned on, the other 
burners light themselves from the central jet, 
and the water boils almost immediately. This 
apparatus was devised by Dr. Symes, and was 
exhibited at the late British Pharm. Confer- 
ence. 


On Hyoscine. 


Pror. LADENBURG noticed some time ago 
that hyoscyamus contained, besides hyoscya- 
mine, a second alkaloid which remained in 
the mother-liquid after the crystallization of 
hyoscyamine, and occurs in commerce as a 
brown thick syrup. This was found to still 
contain considerable quantities of hyoscyamine, 
and the best way to separate the two substances 





Symes’ Rapid Boiler. 


was ascertained to be by means of the gold-salt. 
Hyoscine-gold chloride is less soluble than the 
hyoscyamine salt, has a duller lustre, forms bet- 
ter crystals and has a higher melting point. 
The products of the decomposition of the pure 
alkaloid, which the author found to have the 
composition C,,H,,NO, (isomeric with atropine 
and hyoscyamine) were ascertained to be tropic 
acid and a basic substance, which differed in a 
characteristic manner from tropine (the deriv- 
ative of atropine and hyoscyamine), and which 
the author calls psewdotropine. The decomposi- 
tion-product of hyoscyamine had heretofore 
been called hyoscine ; but, as Professor Laden- 
burg has shown (see our July number, p. 208) 
that this is identical with tropine, he now pro- 
poses to apply the name Ayoscine to the second 
alkaloid naturally occurring in hyoscyamus. 
According to experiments of Prof. Voelkers, of 
Kiel, hyoscine has equally great mydriatic power 
as atropine. 

The following mydriatic alkaloids have so far 
been obtained from the family of Solanaceous 
plants : 
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1. Atropine, C,,H,,NO,; splits into tropic 
acid C,H,,O, and tropine C,H,,NO. 

2. Hyoscyamine, C,,H,,NO,; splits into tropic 
acid C,H,,O, and tropine c H,,NO. 

2: Hyoscine, C,,H,,NO, ; splits into tropic 
acid C,H,,O, and pseudotropine C,H,,NO. 

4. Homatropine (a secondary product), C,,- 
H,,NO,; composed of amygdalic acid (see Octo- 
ber number, page 298) C,H,O, and tropine 
C,H,,NO.— Ber. d. Deutsch. é hem. Ges., 1880, 
1549. 

Peculiar Reaction of Resorcin with Urea. 

DuRING the physiological experiments which 
Dr, Andeer of Wiirzburg instituted on the effects 
of resorcin (see our September number, p. 269, 
and October, p. 291), it was observed that the 
kidneys of animals, into the organisms of which 





Suction Pump for Inflammable Liquids. 

.Many accidents in drug-houses and manu- 
facturing establishments have been caused by 
the ignition of the vapors arising from inflam- 
mable liquids while being poured from one vessel 
into another in dark rooms or cellars, in pres- 
ence of a light. To avoid this danger, Mr. 
Hugo Alisch, of Berlin (Belle-Alliance Strasse, 
No. 11), has constructed a suction pump, by 
means of which any such liquid may be pumped 
from its receptacle in the,cellar, etc., to the re- 
ceiving vessel situated at a distance or in another 
room. ‘The apparatus is easily intelligible from 
the cut. According to the nature of the liquid 
to be pumped, either a lead, or india-rubber, or 
other kind of conducting tube must be used. 
And where there is a constant demand for any 
special liquid, a separate apparatus may be 





Alisch’s Pump for Inflammable Liquids. 


resorcin had been introduced, assumed an in- 
tense d/ue color on being heated. This was sup- 
posed to be owing to the production of resorcin- 
ammonia, which is known to turn blue on being 
for a short time exposed to the air. But, as the 
color made its appearance only on heating the 
kidneys, it followed that the ammonia was pro- 
duced from another substance by heat. On 
making a trial with a mixture of pure urea and 
resorcin, it was found that this produced, on 
heating in the air, an intensely blue sublimate. 
K. Birnbaum and Gregor Lurie have studied 
this reaction, and found that if the sublimation 
is conducted with exclusion of air, the sublimate 
consists of resorcin and carbonate of ammonia, 
and is colorless. As soon as air is allowed to 
have access to it, however, it turns blue even at 
ordinary temperature. The authors have iso- 
lated the substance which causes the coloration, 
but not in a sufficiently pure condition to give 
absolutely reliable results. It appears, however, 
that, by heating resorcin and urea, the latter is 
converted into ammonia and cyanuric acid, and 
this acts upon the resorcin, abstracting water 
and producing the new body in question.—Ber. 
a. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1880, 1,618. 





employed for each liquid, which is not a heavy 
expense, as the whole apparatus only costs 36 
marks. 

When using it, the faucet on top of the pear- 
shaped receptacle (which is of glass) is opened 
and the lower faucet closed. The globe is then 
filled by pumping, and when sufficient liquid 
has been obtained, the upper faucet is closed 
again, and the contents drawn off through the 
faucet below. 


——_¢99——— 
Poisonous Action of Bromide of Ethyl.—Dr. Isaac 
Ort has experimented on rabbits with bromide of ethyl, 
and finds that when either inhaled or used subcutaneously 
it kills by a toxic action upon the respiratory centres ; that 
the decrease and frequency of the heart’s action contribute 
to the paralysis of these centres, by injection of the 
ethyl into a jugular vein, towards the heart ; that in toxic 
doses it depresses momentarily the frequency of the 
pulse, followed by a permanent rise to a normal rate, but 
it depresses the tension of the pulse steadily, due, mainly, 
to the depressing action of the drug upon the heart, and 
somewhat less to a partial loss of tone of either the spinal 
vaso-motor centres, or the peripheral vaso-motor system. 
The inhibitory power of the pneumogastric is not para- 
lyzed.— Detroit Lancet. 

Dr. Ferdinand v. Hebra, Professor at the University 
of Vienna, who may be called the founder of modern der- 
matology, and who began his career as academic teacher 
in 1842, died on Aug. 5th, at an age of 64 years. 
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THE PHARMACOPCEIAL NOMENCLA- 
TURE,* 
BY OSCAR OLDBERG, PH.D., 

Medical Purveyor United States Marine Hospital Service. 

A CORRECT, exact, and significative official nomencla- 
ture is one of the most necessary features of a pharmaco- 
poeia. 

No nomenclature can be correct, exact, and significative 
which is constructed from a living language. What- 
ever tongue may be adopted for the text of a pharmaco- 
poeia, whatever may be its native nomenclature, what- 
ever terms may be used in prescription writing, and no 
matter how frequently or rarely the pharmacist may pro- 
nounce the tecnnical official titles (made up from the 
dead languages), the necessity for such titles is obvious. 

The words composing a living language undergo change 
in a wonderfully short time. How many of us under- 
stand the language of our forefathers? How many in 
our days know what our most common words signified a 
century ago? Every word in a living tongue is liable to 
be used with many different meanings. The older the 


word, the more varied is its latest significance from the | 


idea it originally conveyed. In America a common purely 
English word may be used in a sense widely different 
from that in which it is used in England, A living lan- 
guage changes because it is living. Itis, therefore, unfit 
for use in constructing a scientific, technical nomenclature. 

A dead language is unchangeable, and hence its use in 
all scientific terminology, be it in botany, chemistry, 
theology, law, or any other department of human obser- 
vation and reasoning. Of the dead languages, Latin is 
preferred because the modified Latin which scientists 


have been for ages forming is full of brief and expressive | 


words adaptable to everything which has passed into the 
history of human knowledge. 

The Romans were a practical people, with an extended 
real knowledge of the things and affairs of the world then 


known. : 
inventions, and institutions of every people with which 


they came in contact, and which they conquered and | 
As orators and scholars, statesmen and law- | 


ruled over. 
yers, they developed their language into a marvellous 
variety and richness of thought and ideas, into a power 
and clearness of expression never surpassed by any 
other. And when the old civilization and its language 


perished in the ruins of Rome and were buried under | 
the medizval barbary, was it not through the dead Latin | 


cultivated in the seclusions of convents that the traces 
of that old civilization were not forever lost, and that 
humanity was saved for the new civilization which we 


enjoy, and for the development and perpetuation of | 


which, in the limited sphere in which we are acting, you 
are here assembled to day. 

By adopting a Latin nomenclature, we are enabled te 
make it, by common consent, absolutely certain that 
there can be no mistake as to what particular object we 
refer to. 
any Latin word a specific meaning which that word will 
not fail to convey at any time, because a word from a 
dead language is above the ideas that change, as of 
necessity do all names and ideas of a living language. 
Moreover, when we adopt for any particular thing a 
name which in itself has no relation to and cannot be 
influenced by the ideas of the native tongue, we may not 
only choose a name which can convey no other meaning 
than that intended, but in selecting it from such a devel- 
oped and classic language as Latin, we are even enabled 
in most cases to make the name chosen a significative as 
well as a correct one, 

In a perfect scientific nomenclature, then, each term 
used should convey not only a correct and exact concep- 
tion of the thing to which it applies, but as /z// an under- 
standing of the nature of that thing as possible. Beyond 





* Read at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, held at Saratoga, and communicated 
by the author. 


They were familiar with the condition and life, | 


We can arbitrarily and permanently give to | 


| this, a Latin nomenclature has no value in a pharmaco- 
| poeia. If our Latin official names are not as absoluiely 
| explicit as they can be made, they do not fulfil their use. 
| Other pharmacopeeias go so far as to insist upon a Latin 
| 4ext as well as Latin titles. We all know why; and 
|in our pharmacopceia, where the text is English, the 
| Latin titles should by all means be sufficient in them- 
| selves so far as this is practicable, for we should not rely 
upon the text to remove doubt. 

If we could construct intelligible and brief English 
names, which in every instance would carry with them as 
accurate and full knowledge as Latin names can be made 
te do, we might properly dispense with our Latin titles, 
provided we are willing that our pharmacopczia shall be 
addressed exclusively to English speaking people, and at 
the same time willing to sacrifice our knowledge of the 
| key which enables us to readily learn what other pharma- 
| copeeias are. But we cannot construct a satisfactory and 
| safe nomenclature in English. To become practically 

convinced of the fact, it 1s only necessary to make the 
|attempt. It would result in confusion and the defeat of 
| systematic classification. 

At the same time we want English official titles in addi- 
tion tothe Latinones, The Znglish official titles are those 
which we will most frequently use, and with comparatively 
few exceptions, those at present in use are probably as good 
| as any that could be adopted. The Latin official titles 
are chiefly to serve as definitions of the English ones, 
instead of vice versa, as many suppose. Looking at the 
relation of Latin titles to the English ones in that way, I 
would rather say ‘‘ Ca/omez” than ‘‘ mercurous chloride ” 
or “‘mild chloride of mercury,” because it is unique, 
brief, and safe; but I would make the Latin name one 
which tells us what calomel really is. 

While, however, we should strive to make our pharma- 
copceial nomenclature as perfect as we may, no change 
| should be made which is so great as to be liable to cause 
error or misunderstanding. The only changes that ought 
to be made, are such as may be necessary to obviate 
offences against knowledge, and to make our present 
titles as clear and specific as possible, without trans- 
| forming them beyond ready recognition. Above all, we 
| should not give to any substance a name which conveys a 
positively erroneous conception of what it really is. 
| The principles which should govern us, as far as we 
| may safely go in the revision of the officinal titles, are 
these: 

1. No name used should be one that does violence to 
| established knowledge or perpetuates ignorance. 

Against this rule we find several offences in our present 
|nomenclature. Among those which in the opinion of the 
writer should be at once removed are the following : 

a. Volatile oils should no longer be grouped with the 
fixed o7/s—by, reason of incorrect nomenclature. This 
grave error ought not to be perpetuated. ‘‘ Volatile 
oils’’ not only are not ‘‘oils”’ or fats, but do not even 
resemble them any more than they resemble other liquids, 
| and the points of difference between the volatile oils and 
| oils are striking and great. 
| The only remedy for this confusion, however, is a radi- 
| cal one—the most radical change of all that the writer 
| recommends, because it necessitates the introduction of 
|a name which, although not new, has heretofore been 
| unknown to us American pharmacists in a Latin form. 
It is unfortunate that in every civilized country the 
| ‘‘ volatile oils”’ received similar and corresponding names, 
| since they are all wrong. It is probably impossible to 
| introduce a new Znglish name to take the place of that 
of ‘‘volatile oil,” and it is not proposed to attempt it. 
But a Latin pharmacopceeial name can surely be adopted, 
| which will be distinctive. The writer has, however, 

been unable to find a perfect scientific name, and finds 
| himself obliged to recommend the one adopted in the 
Swedish and other pharmagopeeias, viz., ‘‘ dtheroleum,” 
'which is at once understood and distinctive, and readily 
| becomes familiar. 

* Many drugs contain both a fixed and a volatile oil, 
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and if both are to be called ‘‘ Oleum,” confusion results. 
The retention of that name in designating volatile oils, 
besides being an error, is a great hindrance to students. 
Oleum Myristice, as distinct from Ztheroleum Myristice, 
would be far more clear than to say ‘‘ Oeum Myristice 
Expressum,” as distinct from ‘* Oleum Myristice,” or 
from ‘* Oleum Myristicee 4 thereum.” 

I know from personal experience that students fre- 
quently mistake a volatile oil for a fixed oil, and vice 
versa, when a distinctive name for each would render 
such confusion out of the question. 

If any better name could be suggested (one which does 
not contain the “ oleum” init at all), it should be adopted. 
If not, etheroleum is decidedly better than ‘‘ oleum.”’ 

6. Among the ‘‘ Acida” we have: ‘‘ Acidum Sulphuri- 
cum Aromaticum!” The English title ‘‘ Aromatic Sul- 
phuric Acid” being established and sanctioned by usage, 
is permissible, and will no doubt be continued; but to 
construct a Latin title, such as the one in question, seems 
to be inexcusable. It surely is not an Acid at all, and 

nstead of being called an Aromatic Acid (!) it should be 
called ‘‘ Tinctura Aromatica Acida,” which it is. 

c. Thename ‘‘ Tinctura” should not be applied to simple 
solutions of inorganic substances, but should be restricted 
to the tinctures proper, as the term ‘‘ tincture” is pharma- 
ceutically understood. Among the fifty-seven tinctures 
officinal in the present pharmacopceia, there are only 
three which do not properly come under the definition of 
their title ; and instead of adding to these three we should 
change their names to something else, so as to henceforth 
leave the group perfect and distinct. Tinctura Ferri 
Chloridi, Tinctura Iodinii, and Tinctura Iodinii Com- 
posita, the three exceptions, are properly speaking sf777- 
tous solutions, and not tinctures. Why should this great 
group, to which f/ty additions have been recommended 
to be made in the forthcoming pharmacopeceia, be marred 
by the insertion in it of three or four preparations that 
do not belong to it except in name ? 

The writer believes that the most perfect pharmaceuti- 
cal groups could be made of all the official preparations. 
Among the exceptions to a proper nomenclature in that 
respect existing in the present pharmacopceia are the 
following: 

d. Among the ‘‘ Aque,” we find ‘‘ Aqua Acidi Car- 
bolici,” ‘* Aqua Acidi Carbonici,” ‘‘ Aqua Ammoniz,” 
and ‘* Aqua Chlorini,” all of which should be called so/u- 
tions, so as to leave only water and the aromatic waters 
under the head of ‘* Aque.”’ 

e. The ‘‘cerata”’ and ‘‘ unguenta” should be put under 
one head (preferably that of ‘‘ unguenta”), because it is 
impossible to draw a strict line of separation between 
them: in fact, the present pharmacopceia calls some ce- 
rates ointments, and some ointments cerates already. 
(See Cerat. Zinci Carb., Unguen. Zinci Oxidi, and Ungu- 
entum Cantharidis.) 

f. “Linimentum Aconiti” is a Judd extract, and should 
be so styled without reference to its use. 

g. The ‘‘Liquores” are mostly so/utions, and should 
be so termed, together with all other solutions of chemi- 


cals and gases in water, except the acids; while those of | 


the present ‘‘liquores”’ which are mot solutions, together 
with other preparations resembling somewhat the solu- 
tions, tinctures, mixtures, spirits, etc., and yet not prop- 
erly belonging to either, should be called /iguores. 

h 








. The ‘spirituous solutions” should form a separate | 


group, consisting of ‘‘ Solutio ferrici chloridi spirituosa ’ 
(tincture of iron), etc. 

z. Among the ‘‘spiritus,’”’ we have only six that are 
not solutions of volatile oils in alcohol. Of these ‘‘ Spiri- 
tus Aitheris Compositus,” and ‘‘Spiritus Etheris Ni- 
trosi”’ should be called ther Spirituosus, and ther 
Nitrosus Spirttuosus, respectively; the other four are 
liquores, or tincture. (The tincture is the ‘‘ Spir. lav. 
comp.”) All the other spfzvitus are solutions of volatile 
oils in alcohol, and to such only should the name spiritus 
be applied. 

But few of the changes proposed would be striking and 
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unfamiliar, and none of them would be difficult, as they 
would all clearly resemble the old names, and would be 
at once intelligible. 

There are other isolated instances of misleading or incor- 
rect names, which will be found in the list accompanying 
this paper. 

2. Each name should be clear and descriptive, as far as 
consistent with necessary brevity. 

This rule, which requires that each title should have a 
self-evident and comprehensive meaning, is sinned against 
in various ways. 

a. In the names of all drugs consisting of distinct 
parts or organs of plants, the particular part to be used 
should be designated in each case, for the following rea- 
sons: Of over thirty plants, from which official drugs 
are now obtained, more than one part or organ of each is 
separately officinal and in current use, and, im many cases, 
more than one organ is separately official, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to distinguish between Hyoscyami Folia and 
Hyoscyami Semen, between Belladonnz Folia and Bella- 
donnz Radix, etc. The proposition which has been 
made to drop one of the drugs (parts official), and to 
give the retained part the generic name (as, for instance, 
to drop ‘‘ Conii Folia,” and then to give to ‘‘Conii Fruc- 
tus” the generic name Conium), is certainly wrong. In 
the United States, where so many medicinal plants are 
being constantly introduced into the practice of medicine, 
and where several distinct parts of the same plant are so 
frequently separately used, it would seem to be no less 
necessary than useful to designate the ‘‘ part used” in 
every case, to avoid all ambiguity. It is not improbable 
that of many plants, of which at present only one part is 
used, other parts may hereafter be introduced into the 
current materia medica, even if notin the pharmacopceia, 
and in our country it will not do to ignore the non-official 
officinal drugs to the extent of framing the official nomen- 
clature without regard to them. 

By naming the particular part of the plant in each case, 
the nomenclature of the whole vegetable materia medica 
would be uniform, exact, and clear; students and appren- 
tices in drug-stores would at once learn an important part 
of this branch of their studies in the very nomenclature 
itself, which is no small matter; we would be in perfect 
harmony with science ; we would not appropriate botani- 
cal names, and use them in an entirely different sense ; 
we would be in accord with some of the best pharmaco- 
poeias of the world in this particular, and in advance of 
them in that we would put the name of the plant first, 
and the part used last, instead of vice versa; and yet the 
new names would not be inconveniently long, while, of 
course, they would be as easy to know and remember as 
the present names, It is not more difficult to say A/177s- 
tice Semina than to say ‘‘ Myristica,” or Senna Folia 
than ‘*Senna.” 

It would, in the writer’s opinion, be advantageous to 
say Marante Amylum instead of ‘‘ Maranta,” not only 
because the latter is mo¢ a universally understood name 
for the drug ‘‘arrow-root,” but because A/aranta is the 
generic botanical name of the f/ant from which the drug 
is obtained, and because the proposed name at once /e//s 
us just what the drug is. 

Changes under this rule should, however, not be ex- 
tended to drugs, the officinal names of which are already 
quite clear, as ‘‘ Ammoniacum,”’ ‘‘ Asafcetida,” ‘‘ Lactu- 
carium,” etc. These names are not applied to anything 
else, and are universally understood. 

In cases where the whole plant is used, it would be 
sufficient to use only the generic botanical name, pro- 
vided it be understood that the generic name will wot be 
used alone in any other case. 

4. A great improvement can be made in the Latin 
nomenclature of the medicinal chemicals by making it 
correspond to the modern and generally adopted English 
names of the new chemistry, in accordance with which 
text-books, teachers, and chemists say ‘‘mercuric chlor- 
ide” instead of chloride of mercury, ‘* ferrous bromide” 
instead of dromide of iron, and so on al] through the list. 
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We would then have ferrosus sulphas for ‘‘ferrous sul- 
phate,” ferricus sulphas for ‘‘ferric sulphate,” etc. It 
would then also be sufficient to say syrupus ferrosi chloridi 
instead of ‘‘ syrupus ferrosi chloridi viridis,” ferrico-ferro- 
sus phosphas instead of ‘ ferri phosphas subcceruleus,” 
and ferricus phosphas instead of “ ferri phosphas albus.” 

The Latin names of chemicals should show their com- 
position as unequivocally as possible. ‘‘ Hydrargyri 
chloridum” signifies a chloride of mercury, but which 
one? ‘‘ Ferri phosphas” means a phosphate of iron, but 
does not tell us which one. ‘Ferri chloridum”’ does 
not indicate which of the chlorides of iron is meant, and 
soon. We want names which, so far as the character of 
our pharmaceutical chemicals admits, shall unmistakably 
determine what particular chemical is intended. The 
nomenclature introduced by Berzelius accomplishes per- 
fectly this result, and yet is not in conflict with either 
the new orthe old chemistry. Hence, even if we may 
now be on the threshold of the most important chemical 
discoveries, it does not seem probable that such discov- 
eries will for a very long time to come, if at all, render 
this nomenclature incorrect, or afford us a better one. 
The Berzelian nomenclature, strangely enough, drizgs 
the different pharmaco-chemical nomenclatures in use in 
different countries together, and can be readily understood 
in all of them. For these reasons, it has been recom- 
mended by the International Medical Congresses as the 
nomenclature best adapted to the proposed universal 
pharmacopeeia, or for adoption in the several pharmaco- 
poeias of different countries to insure international uni- 
formity. 

It fortunately so happens that the changes necessary in 
our present pharmacopeial nomenclature. in order to accom- 
plish this end in view, are comparatively slight, and will, 
asa rule, result in names, the abbreviations of which are 
exactly the same as now. 

The changes required are simply in the ending of that 
part of the name which refers to the basylous radical, for 
we already say “ phosphas,” ‘‘sulphas,” “ chloras,”’ etc. 
The modern Zxglish chemical names of acids, bases, and 
salts are in accord with the Berzelian system, and corre- 
spond exactly with the Latin names now proposed. 
Thus we say ferrous chloride, ferric chloride, potassic 
nitrate, cupric oxide, arsenious acid, arsenic acid, ferrico- 
ferrous phosphate, etc. <A// that is necessary, therefore, 
is to literally trinslate these names into the corresponding 
Latin names. This would give us ferrosum chloridum, 
ferricum chloridum, potassicus nitras, cupricum oxidum, 
acidum arseniosum, acidum arsenicum, ferrico-ferrosus 
phosphas, etc. 

The Latin names of ox-acids already have the termina- 
tions *‘-icum” and ‘‘-osum,” and the bases and salts 
should be named according to the same system. Sz/- 
phuris acidum would be unintelligible, while Acidum 
sulphuricum and Acid. sulphurosem are quite clear. 

Incidentally in the proposed nomenclature, that part 
of the name which refers to the basylous radical might 
be looked upon as indicating its atomicity, for we could 
consider hydrargyrosum as a monad, hydrargyricum as a 
dyad, ferricus as a triad (or hexad), etc.; but this is of 
trifling importance in comparison with the grand result 
aimed at. 

Should the proposed changes be made, we could dis- 
pense with the additional explanatory or distinguishing 
adjectives that are now necessary to remove ambiguity. 
In the cases of poisons, it would, however, be safest, if 
not quite necessary even with this new nomenclature, to 
retain the ‘* Mite,” ‘‘Corrosivum,” ‘‘ Rubrum,” ‘ Fla- 
vum,” etc. 

Physicians will experience no difficulty on account of 
the adoption of the new nomenclature, for it will at once 
be seen that the abbreviations in prescription writing would 
be precisely the same as now in nearly every case, and phy- 
sicians always abbreviate in writing prescriptions. 

The chemical nomenclature recommended is not new. 
It was originated by Berzelius, and is substantially that 
recommended more or less highly, and to a greater or 








less extent /fo//owed, by some half a dozen of the best 
pharmacopeeias in the world; Prof. W. A. Miller, of 
Kings College, London, whose work on chemistry is so 
generally used, Prof. John Attfield, Prof. John M. Maisch 
of our own country, and numerous other authorities. 
The only new feature I have to offer is that of reversing 
the order in which the two words of each name follow 
each other in the Zatin names of the Berzelian nomen- 
clature as now used, so as to say Ferrosus Sulphas instead 
of Sulphas Ferrosus, to make them correspond with the 
English names, and bring all preparations of the same 
metal together in one place when alphabetically arranged. 

The schools and colleges are teaching the Berzelian 
chemical names, and their students learn to understand 
the difference between, and to say mercuréc and mercur- 
ous, stannic and stannous, ferric and ferrous, etc. That 
this nomenclature in chemistry is infinitely better than 
the indefinite “ chloride of mercury,” ‘‘ sulphate of iron,” 
etc., is obvious enough ; it is also preferable to the names 
with the prefixes ‘‘proto-,” and ‘‘per,” and ‘‘sesqui,” 
etc. If this be zot so, then let the schools and colleges 
go back to the old plan; if; on the other hand, the new 
teaching is correct, then let us followit in the pharmaco- 
poeeia, too, in justice to the younger members of the pro- 
fessions. Conservatism is necessary in such a matter as 
the preparation or revision of a pharmacopceia ; but that 
conservatism, in the writer’s opinion, should not be so 
rigid as to actually hinder progress. 

3. No official name is proper which is capable of essen- 
tially different interpretations, or which has been, or ts 
applied to more than one thing. 

Many of the defects already pointed out are also in 
opposition to this principle, as, for instance, the names 
of chemicals in cases where both “‘-ic” and ‘‘ous” com- 
pounds of the same radical exist; the title ‘‘Oleum,” 
when applied to volatile oils, is another breach of this 
rule; and so are the botanical generic names of plants, 
of which several distinct organs are separately used, 
when the particular part intended is not specified in con- 
nection with such generic names. 

The official English name of a vegetable drug, or of a 
chemical, should be the correct scientific one, rather than 
the local or vulgar name. Thus 7avaxacum instead of 
‘* Dandelion,” Podophylium instead of ‘ May-apple,” 
Spirea instead of ‘‘ Hardhack,” etc. Many of the vulgar 
local names are applied to several different plants, and 
in the present Pharmacopceia we find the name “ Indian 
hemp ” applied both to the Cannabis Indica and to Apocy- 
num Cannabinum. Besides, some of the vulgar local 
names are barbarous. 

The discarded English official names should be trans- 
ferred to the synonyms, 

4. The nomenclature should be one which enables us 
to combine to the greatest practicable extent alphabetical 
order with systematic classification; and to that end, 
since nearly every title consists of more than one word, 
the generic should precede the specific, as logic demands 
of every scientific definition. 

The Pharmacopeeia being primarily established as an 
aid to the physician, it appears to the writer that the pres- 
ent classification of the remedies in the official list is 
wrong. The only perfect classification of the prepara- 
tions would be to put them all under the head of their re- 
spective active constituents. To put all the tinctures in 
one group is quite correct alphabetically and pharmaceu- 
tically, but also quite incorrect in every other respect. 
All the different forms in which one and the same remedy 
is administered internally, should be placed together under 
one head as faras practicable. For instance, digitalis is a 
distinct therapeutic agent, but all the preparations of dig- 
italis are simply other forms of the remedy digitalis, and 
should be classified accordingly. A classification based 
upon this principle could very properly be effected with- 
out disturbing the alphabetical order, so far assuch simple 
preparations as the tinctures, extracts, etc., are concerned. 
It would clearly carry with it great advantage to the phy- 
sician were we to say Hyoscyami folia, Hyoscyami tinc- 
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tura, Hyoscyami extractum, Hyoscyami fluid-extractum, 
etc,, thus putting them all together. This arrangement 
may perhaps be somewhat disadvantageous to the phar- 
macist, but that is surely of secondary importance only. 
Thus I would place that part of the name first which in- 
dicates the therapeutic base in the names of all simple 
aceta, solutiones, decocta, extracta, fluid-extracta, infusi- 
ones, oleo-resinz, pilulz, pulveres, resin, spiritus, succi, 
syrupi, tincture, trochisci, vina, and all other similar 
preparations. Should this be done, polypharmacy in the 
pharmacopceia and authorized machine prescribing would 
thereby receive an effective check, because, although such 
formule as that for compound cathartic pills could still 
be retained in the pharmacopceia, they would necessarily 
be placed by themselves, and in that way singled out for 
pecial scrutiny. 

A classification of this kind would not—and for obvious 
reasons—in all cases bring an alkaloid under the head of 
the crude drug from which it is obtained; but, as the 
therapeutic effects of alkaloids are frequently different 
from those of the drugs from which they are derived, that 
circumstance does not vitiate the system. 

5 Harmony with the rest of the civilized world is desir- 
able so far as attainable without sacrifice of clearness and 
correctness, and without too violent changes. 

a. The question as to whether or not the Latin names 
‘*Antimonium,” ** Potassium,” and ‘‘ Sodium ”’—Latin in 
appearance only—shall be changed to Stibium, Kalium, 
and Natrium, so as to be in harmony with the nomencla- 
ture used on the European continent, and with the uni- 
versally recognized chemical symbols, could not be ignored 
in a paper on pharmacopceial nomenclature. 

The names Stibium, Kalium, and Natrium, are used 
everywhere except in England and the United States, and 
from them the symbols Sb., K., and Na., were obtained. 
Their adoption does not necessarily follow from the adop- 
tion of the propositions already set forth, nor is it pro- 
posed to attempt tochange the Zxg/ish names antimony, 
potassium, and sodium which are fixed. A change in the 
Latin names of these three metals would, however, be ex- 
ceedingly desirable, for itis only in the pharmacopaias, or 
in medicine, that w2 are at variance with science in re- 
spect to the chemical symbols, and that only in these three 
names. If adopted they would give us Stbiosum Oxidum 
instead of our present ‘* Antimonii Oxidum,” Ka/icus Ni- 
tras instead of ** Potassii Nitras,” and Maticum Chlori- 
dum instead of ‘Sodii Chloridum.” The English names 
would remain: Antimonious Oxide, Potassic Nitrate, and 
Sodic Chloride. 

4. ‘* Alumen”’ is the time-honored name of the ‘ Sul- 
phate of Aluminium and Potassium,” and should not be 
— to the ammonia alum, as in the pharmacopceia of 
1870, 

c. Bromum, Chlorum, and Jodum are the correct Latin 
names of Bromine, Chlorine, and Iodine, and they corre- 
spond with the ‘‘ Bromidum,” ‘‘Chloridum,” and ‘* Iodi- 
dum,” and with ‘‘chloras,” etc., which we employ. 

ad. Manganum is the proper Latin name for Manga- 
nese, 

e. Acidum Bovricum is clearly the proper Latin name 
for Boracic Acid, for it is an acid of Boron and not of 
Borax. 

6. Luphony should not be ignored when it can be easily 
Satisfied, 

ce names of alkaloids should end with z#a instead 
of ‘‘ia, 

The present termination (7a) is exceedingly awkward in 
many ways. Several drugs, the names of which have that 
ending, contain alkaloids, which consequently receive the 
same names, as sanguinaria, lobelia, etc. Besides, there 
are a number of other names ending with ia, such as Aca- 
cia, Gaultheria, Gambogia, etc., so thatthe za is notatall a 
distinctive termination as generally supposed. Again 
there are a number of alkaloids the names of which, 
when given that ending, are so very awkward that they 
cannot fail to strike most ofusas very good to get rid of, as 
p2paveria, parteia, codeia, hyoscyamia, conia, narcotia, 


etc, Finally, the termination za is not uniformly adhered 
to even in America, where it has had its chief support. 

The ending zza, however, which is not a great change 
from the za, and which is more natural and euphonious, 
puts us at once in harmony with the rest of the world, 
for da is not used to any great extent in England, and on 
the continent of Europe they say morphina, morphine, or 
morphinum; quinina, quinine, or quininum or (chinina, 
etc.). The ending zaum, it is pretty generally conceded, 
should be reserved for the names of neutral substances. 

Euphonious names will invariably result when construct- 
ed with the ending za, as compared with the same names 
having the ending za. We would get: papaverina, spar- 
teina, codeina, hyoscyamina, coniina, narcotina, san- 
guinarina, lobelina, quinina, morphina, etc. 

To retain the ending za in the nomenclature of the alka- 
loids because the old word ammonia has that ending, on 
the ground that the alkaloids are derivations of ammonia, 
is unwarranted. 

‘*Glycerina” and ‘‘ Lupulina” should be respectively 
Glycerinum and Lupuli Glandule. To those who will 
calmly reflect upon the matter, these proposed improve- 
ments will appear worthy of serious and unbiased con- 
sideration, Such consideration will probably lead to 
the conclusion that the adoption of the changes recom- 
mended will not be coupled with any serious difficulty. 
Even if physicians should for a long time continue to 
write Tinctura Hyoscyami, Ol. Lavandule, Magnesia, 
and Spir. Aither. Nitr. instead of Hyoscyami Tinct., 
Etherol. Lavand., Magnes. Oxid., and Aither. Nitr. 
Spir., there surely could be no misunderstanding about 
what they meant, norany inconvenience resulting from it, 
even if the pharmacopceia should not contain a list of the 
changes, which of course it would do. 

Rigid conservatism may be proper in the question of 
admitting new remedies into the pharmacopceia; but the 
idea that we must make a pharmacopceia which is ona 
level with the great majority of the physicians and phar- 
macists iz all things might well be modified so as to ad- 
mit of the adoption of obvious practical improvements 
even if entirely new, should it be found that no evil re- 
sults can possibly follow, for it is but reasonable to ex- 
pect that the periodical revisions of our standard guide 
may be made the means of gradually elevating the general 
standard of knowledge and practice, taking it for granted 
that ‘*the many” will readily and cheerfully consent to 
any reasonable changes which can be at once understood, 
or which cannot cause any difficulty whether at once 
generally accepted or not. 

It has been argued as against any change in the chemical 
pharmacopeeial nomenclature, that chemical theory and 
nomenclature are constantly changing. That they are 
ever changing is true, and no one would wish it to be 
otherwise, since the established changes in any science 
mark its progress. Instead of waiting for science to 
come to a halt, let us keep up withit. Its progress will 
never cease, but it will not be so rapid as to make it im- 
possible for us to follow, unless we prefer to be left be- 
hind, All life is change. 

The changes suggested in this paper have been laid 
before the Committee of Revision and Publication of the 

Pharmacopceia. A vote has already been taken upon 
them, which indicates that there is considerable difference 
of opinion, and yet a majority of the votes cast are in fa- 
vor of most of the propositions. 

I have purposely proposed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Charles Rice, to set that vote aside in order 
that the members of the Committee may consult the 
members of the American Pharmaceutical Association, if 
they desire, and in order that the whole matter may be 
thoroughly discussed before it is finally decided, as I am 
confident, not only that the changes recommended ought 
to be made, but that the judgment of the Committee 
will be influenced by that of this great gathering. 

It is proper to call attention to the fact that the Phar- 
macopceial Convention of 1880 instructed the Committee 





of Revision and Publication to state the chemical formu- 
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le of all definite inorganic compounds in accordance with 
the new chemistry, which would seem to require that a 
nomenclature be also adopted which isin perfect harmony 
with the formulz to be given in the pharmacopeeia. 

I sincerely hope and believe that the forthcoming phar- 
macopceia of the United States will be one which the medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical professions of the country can re- 
ceive with approval. 

_N. B. Since reading the above paper before the Asso- 
ciation, it has occurred to me that it would be highly desir- 
able and quite proper to ignore the possessive case in a 
technical nomenclature, which is used by a class of men 
who have absolutely no need of Latin or Greek as a lan- 
guage, but only use it as a necessary evil for the reasons 
stated in my paper, and who certainly as a universal rule 
know little or nothing of Latin and care not to waste 
their time in acquiring even sufficient knowledge of Latin 
grammar to appreciate the correctness or incorrectness of 
the form in which the nomenclature may be put. Prof. 
O. A. Wall, of St. Louis, expressed to me the opinion 
that it would be better if physicians made no attempt 
whatever to write their prescriptions in correct Latin form, 
but would write ‘‘ OLEUM Ricini, 3i.,’’ instead of ‘* OLEI 
Ricini Zi.,etc. I agree fully with him. But why not 
relieve physicians and pharmacists of all unnecessary 
Latin grammar, and simply use the nominative case every- 
where? Latin scholars might criticise a nomenclature so 
constructed; but the pharmacopceial nomenclature is not 
intended to satisfy scholarly taste or even base grammar. 
In fact the pharmacopceial nomenclature is constructed 
purely for technical purposes, and therefore there can be 
no impropriety in constructing it without regard to an 
observance in it of grammatical rules which are rarely if 
at all observed in daily routine, for the very good reason 
that a vast majority of those who use the Latin pharma- 
copceial names do not know any Latin at all. 

What difference does it make to physician or pharmacist | 
whether he knows or does not know the possessive form | 
of Rhus, Physostigma, Anthemis, Spiritus, Semina, Eri- | 
geron, Cornus, Juglans, Macis, Marmor, Kino, Matico, | 
Pepo, Rhizoma, Filix Mas, Rubus, Ribes, Sago, Sassa- | 
fras, Sulphis, Asclepias, etc. And what a relief it would | 
be to get rid of the necessity of knowing it. It is simply | 
a question of arbitrary agreement. The loss sustained | 
by such a change would in no wise be felt, while the gain | 
would be a practical one. 

It is clearly quite as explicit to say Arnica Radix as to | 
say Arnice Radix and surely Rhois Toxicodendri Tinctura | 
would not be as readily understood as Rhus Toxicoden- 
dron Tinctura. I earnestly believe, therefore, that we 
should drop the possessive case in the Latin pharmaco- 
pial nomenclature, and also the word ‘‘ et” wherever it 
occurs in the names of compound preparations. 

The list of the new names which might be adopted in 
accordance with the principles set forth in this paper and 
which accompanied the latter as a necessary part of it, 
would be too long for publication in NEw REMEDIES. 
It would require all of its available space to the exclusion 
of all else. | 

For the sake of illustration, the following titles are | 
selected from the list of proposed new names submitted | 
to the Committee of Revision and Publication of the) 
Pharmacopeeia of the United States : 








Acidum Hydrochloricum instead of Acidum Muriaticum. 
Antimoniosum Oxidum - Antimonii Oxidum. 
Solutio Chlori Aqua Chlorinii. 

Calx Sulphurata Calcii Sulphuretum. 
Calcicum Oxidum Calx. 

Colchici Cormus Colchici Radix. 
Ferricum Chloridum Ferri Chloridum, 
Ferrico-Ferrosus Phosphas Ferri Phosphas. 
Ferrosum Todidum Ferri Iodidum. 
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Jalape Tubera ‘¢  -Jalapa 
Solutio Ferrici Citratis as Liquor Ferri Citratis. 
Morphina ? Morphia. 


Ol. Amygd. Amar. 


/Etheroleum Amygd. Amar, 
Ol. Amygd. Express. 


Oleum Amygdalarum 





| only in large doses, 


Potassicum Iodidum instead of Potassii Iodidum. 
Quininicus Sulphas f Quiniz Sulphas. 


Sabine Ramuli Sabina. 
Sodicus Carbonas ae Sodii Carbonas, 
Syrupus Sacchari ag Syrupus. 
Unguentum Adipis e Unguentum. 
Zingiberis Rhizoma se Zingiber. 
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Asarum Canadense, and its Constituents.—(FRED- 
ERICK B. Power, of Hudson, N. Y.). The author, who 
undertook this investigation with a view of presenting his 
results as a thesis for obtaining the degree of Ph.D., at 
the University of Strassburg, confined his studies chiefly 
to the volatile oil, obtained by distillation of the rhizome. 
—Asarum canadense L. presents but few prominent dis- 
tinctions from the European species, Asarum ecuropeum, 
and indeed, some botanists have considered them as simply 
varieties of one and the same species. The two plants 
may, however, be readily distinguished from each other. 
A. canadense is much more pubescent, the flowers of a 
brighter hue, and the rhizome usually attains a consider- 
ably larger size than the European species. The most 
important difference, however, between the two species 
seems to be in the nature of their chemical constituents : 
the rhizome of A. eusopeum possesses, according to sev- 
eral competent observers, acrid, emetic, and cathartic 
properties, and was considerably employed in Europe 
previous to the introduction of ipecac. On the other 
hand, the American species has been found to possess a 
mild, stimulating, diaphoretic action, producing nausea 
These differences in therapeutic ac- 
tion, however, may be possibly of degree, rather than of 
kind. 

The chemical examination of the rhizome showed this 
to contain: an aromatic volatile oil, starch, gum, a little 
resin and fat, amorphous yellow coloring matter (seems 
to be the ‘‘asarin” of Graeger), uncrystallizable sugar, a 
good deal of nitrates, small amounts of a body exhibiting 
alkaloidal reactions, but which is only a very feeble base, 
water, and mineral constituents. 

The volatile oil was found to consist of the following 
components: 1, A very small amount of a terpene Cio- 
Hie, orasarene. 2, The acetic ether of an alcohol isomer- 
ic with borneol, and which may be designated as asarol. 
This is present in two modifications, differing consider- 
ably in their boiling points and in their behavior toward 
polarized light. 3. Apparently a small amount of the 
valerianic ether of asaro/. 4. Anindifferent, neutral body 
of undetermined constitution, and having the empirical 
formula Ci2HisO2. This body, from its analogy with 
helenin may properly be designated as asazin, but should 
then not be confounded with the so-called asarum-cam- 
phor or other indefinite bodies, which have received the 
same name. 5. A small amount of a deeply blue-colored 
oil, the so-called azulene or cwrulene.—From the /nau- 
gural Thesis of the author ‘‘ On the Constituents of 
Asarum Can.,” Strassburg, 1880. 


Percentage of Tannin in Sumach-Leaves.— H. 
MACAGNO finds that the percentage of tannin in sumach- 
leaves decreases with age and growth, and that the upper 
part of the twigs contains more tannin than the lower. 
The amount of tannin between June roth and August 11th 
was, on an average, 21.19% on the former, and 15.34% on 
the latter.— Chem. News, 1880, 63. 


Patented Tooth-ache Remedy.—English Patent 2,923 
of July 18th, 1879, grants protection to a remedy against 
toothache and neuralgia, composed of alcoholic extract of 
pellitory root, tincture of opium, spirit of camphor, and 
water.—We fail to see how such a compound, which has 
been in use for many years, in countless modifications, 
could receive a patent. 
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Emulsions.*—The author had made some forty experi- 
ments in the preparation of emulsions with the mucilages 
of tragacanth and acacia, and likewise with their powders. 
Previous experiments had proven that, where honey, yolk 
of egg, and almond-powder were recommended for spe- 
~~ purposes, acacia or tragacanth answers equally well or 

etter. 

The: conclusion arrived at was altogether in favor of 
powdered acacia, which should be of the best quality and 
almost white. 

Mr. Gerrard prepared a castor-oil emulsion before the 
Conference with perfect success, and he then gave the 
following formulz, urging strongly that the directions 


should be exactly followed, the liquids accurately mea- ; 


sured in separate measures, mixed in a dry mortar, and 
no rule of thumb admitted. 
Lmulsion of Cod-liver Oil. 
MSO MIVERIOM sa icteicis sie sieis'oe es ance ¥ie's .. 4 ounces. 
Powdered acacia.............. .... Iounce. 
Essential oil of almonds,........... 4 minims. 
MVEUD. nice coi icisgetcnsssaceuasseeecl. 
WY RECT... 0/0): 6)01s.\5)0010 e\sioisiaieis sie s =) UO 6 OUNCES, 
Mix the gum with the oil, then place on the mixture 
two ounces of water, and stir until the emulsion is formed, 
then add the remainder: water, essence, and syrup. 
Emulsion of Castor Oil. 
Castor Olle oss vise oiss.s sus o0esesee ces 4:Grachms, 


Powdered acacia.............. ....80 grains, 
Essential oil of almonds........... I minim, 
Simple syrup..............+..+++. 2 drachms, 
Waters...<.05.0/6 .+s+..tO 2 ounces. 


Mix the powder with the oil, then add two drachms of 
water, stir until the emulsion is formed, and add the re- 
mainder: water, syrup, and essence. 

Emulsion of Turpentine Oil. 
Oil of turpentine.................. 4 drachms. 
Powdered acacia..............- ASA AS ity 
RED ain alain sia s7<r9'e wins ais"ois io a\s sisi See 
VALENS 6065 6.0 0.04 010160 s2\0a00:00.. 0's tO 2 OUNCES, 

Mix the powder with the oil, add one-half ounce of 
water, and stir until the emulsion is formed, then add the 
remainder of the syrup and water. 

Oil of turpentine is considered one of the most trouble- 
some bodies to emulsify ; prepared by this form there is 
no difficulty. 

Emulsion of Balsam Copaiba, 


ce 


Balsam of copaiba.............++ .. 3 drachms. 
Powdered acacia....,..... ive eay se 
Simple syrup..... i eas 
VERE ici creiscieie's eseseieiaves .-to 6 ounces. 


Mix the powder with the balsam, and add six drachms 
of water, stir until the emulsion is formed, then gradually 
add the remainder of the water and syrup. 

Emulsion of Resin of Copaiba, 
Resin of copaiba................... 2 drachms, 
Alcohol....... SRA ausie kate enone 
Powdered acacia..... ........ ated 
WBUET 5. 5:0.0:6 6s, 0'0.415:0 0105's 10000 05:06 }OO/ONNORS, 

Dissolve the resin in the spirit, add the powdered gum, 
and mix well; add now an ounce of water, stirring until 
the emulsion is formed, and make up to six ounces with 
water. 


iad 


Emulsion of Balsam of Peru. 
Balsam of Peru..............6.+++ 3 drachms, 
“e 


Powdered acacia........ 5 teave naoatalt 2 
SUNDICSYIUD, o5.0. scsi sovicvn se KO) nce 
WNBNET 5 o6%6)0'6.0 6 0:6 bbe Wd a 540.6) 9:4'0 OO OUNCES, 


Rub the powder well with the balsam, add three 
drachms of water, and stir till the emulsion is perfect, then 
add the remaining water and syrup. 

In emulsions containing resins or bodies heavier than 
water, there is generally a sediment formed ; it is so with 
the two previous forms, but there is no aggregation into 








* Abstract of a paper by A. W. Grerrarp, read at the late Brit. 
Pharm. Conference. 
+ British weight, or avoirdupois, is meant. 








a hardened mass, and a slight shake of the bottle puts 
everything to rights again. 
Emulsion of Chian Turpentine. 


Chian turpentine..... eetee nes ...+. 2 drachms, 
MUO Sigs ain a50.05cio. sass <inceksals 6 ieee 4 ee 
Powdered acacia.............. .. 2 5 
WAteDs 6655s Wi atets gues eetceeeerwieieis ace to 6 ounces. 


Dissolve the turpentine in the ether, and filter, washing 
the filter with a drachm of ether, mix well with the gum 
and add one-half ounce of water, stirring till the emulsion 
is perfect, lastly add the remaining water. 

During the discussion of this paper, Mr. Cottrell gave 
the formula of an emulsion which he prepared on a large 
scale, and which he said kept perfectly. It is formed by 
working together 24 eggs, 6 oz. mustard, and 2 lbs. crys- 
tallized brown sugar, until a crackling noise is heard ; 
then 64 ounces of the finest oil (of whatever kind) are 
added, with 4 pints of vinegar, 3 oz. of Tarragon vine- 
gar, and the necessary spices.—Chem. and Drug. 


The Presence of Arsenic in Tincture and Solution 
of Chloride of Iron.*—The author enumerated several 
observations of the presence of arsenic as an impurity in 
pharmaceutical preparations, and to that list he said 
he had the melancholy satisfaction of contributing an 
addition, Having detected arsenic in samples of hydro- 
chloric acid, many of which had been sold as pure, he 
thought that possibly a considerable portion of the solu- 
tion of chloride of iron of pharmacy, prepared with sim- 
ilar acid, might contain arsenic. This had proved to be 
the casein samples of the liquor, and also of the tinc- 
ture, which had been obtained from various eminent dis- 
pensing houses. In one instance, the proportion of 33.8 
grains As,Os in 100 fl. oz. of the liquor were detected. 
The other instances given showed 10, 12, and 13 grains 
per 100 fl. oz. of liquor.—Chem. and Drug. 


Some of the Uses of Turpentine.—Dr. JAMEs Fou- 
LIS mentions, in the Edinburgh AZedical Fournal, the fol- 
lowing uses of turpentine that are not generally appreci- 
ated. In making post-mortem examinations, by coating 
the hands and arms with oil of turpentine, the risk of 

utrid infection is much diminished, and on washing 
afterwards with soap and water, all odor is completely re- 
moved. He accounts for this by a theory that, when the 
skin is unprotected, the epithelial layer of the skin ab- 
sorbs the fatty and other fluids, the odor of which is 
given off for some time, in spite of frequent washing. 
His method is to rinse the hands thoroughly with the 
oil before commencing the examination. After the work 
is finished, the hands are to be scrubbed with turpentine, 
using a nail-brush, after which soap and hot water are to 
be employed: a pleasant terebene odor remains, 

Dr. Foulis also uses oil of turpentine as a remedy for 
parasitic skin affections. He gives the following method 
pursued in several cases of ring-worm of the scalp. The 
head was held over a basin of hot soap-water, and oil of 
turpentine was then poured on each affected spot. When 
smarting began to be quite apparent, the head was well 
washed with the soap-water, rubbing in the soap. One 
application of the turpentine is usually sufficient to de- 
stroy the parasite. 

Wheat-Flowers (so-called) as an Antiperiodic.— 
Dr. R. REICHE had his attention drawn by some non- 
professional person to the antiperiodic effects of the so- 
called flowers, or rather anthers, of the ‘‘ winter-wheat”’ 
(Triticum hibernum L., or Siligo). These anthers (Flores 
Siliginis) are used in Hungary as an abortive, and are 
also said to act as a styptic in uterine hemorrhages. Their 
taste is agreeably bitter, and is only developed by pro- 
tracted chewing. It has no perceptible effects upon 
digestion, secretion, or the sensory nerves. It is effective 
in intermittent fever, and is administered in mild cases, 
three times daily, in a quantity sufficient to cover the 
point of a knife: in severe cases it is given every 2 hours. 
—Arch. d. Pharm, and Ph, Z. f. Russi. 

* Abstract of a paper by F. W. FLercuer, read at the late British 
Pharm. Conference. 
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Recognition of Various Kinds of Wax.—Eb. 
HIRSCHSOHN has examined the solubilities and other 
chemical behavior of the following kinds of wax: 

1. Yellow wax, pure. 

2. White wax, pure. 

3. ‘‘ African wax,” from Martiny’s collection, very 
similar to European bees’-wax, but softer and gray- 
ish-yellow. 

4. ‘‘Orizaba wax, from the same collection, and 
labelled: ‘‘Obtained from Schaffner, who states 
that it issold by the Indians. Seems to be a vege- 
table wax.” Further examination showed this to 
be a Myrica-wax. 

5. Japan wax ; the ordinary commercial kind. 

6. Wax of Myrica quercifolia; from Marting’s col- 
lection; pale-green, moderately hard and easily 
pulverizable. 

7. Wax of Myrica cerifera; from same collection ; 
a little more dark and brittle than the preceding. 

8. Wax of an undetermined species of Myrica. Re- 
sembles 7. 

g. Bahia wax ; from same collection ; very hard, gray 
mass ; on fresh fracture greenish. 

1o. Brazil wax; same source; bright yellowish, brit- 
tle and easily powdered. 

11. Wax from Stick-lac; same source; chocolate- 
brown, brittle and easily powdered. 

12. Carnauba wax; resembling No, 10. 

On the basis of his experiments, the author gives the 
following scheme for their recognition : 

Treat the wax in question with chloroform at ordinary 
temperature until the solution is either entirely clear or 
only opaque, then warm gently until the solution is clear ; 
and allow to cool again, 

I. Zhe chloroformic solution remains clear on cooling. 

A. Ether dissolves the wax completely. 

a. Alcoholic solution of ferric chloride pro- 
duces, in the alcoholic solution of the wax, 
a precipitate which does not disappear on 
heating. Wax of Myrica quercifolia. 

b. Ferric chloride colors the solution black: 
Wax of an undetermined species of Myrica 
(No. 8). 

c. Ferric chloride colors the solution brownish : 
Wax of Myrica cerifera. Ovrizaba Wax. 

B. Ether dissolves only partially. The sample is 
saponified with 10 parts of alcoholic potassa solu- 
tion, and the soap boiled in 100 parts of water. 

a. The soap is completelysoluble: Yapan wax. 

b. The soap is only partially soluble: Bees’- 
wax. African wax. 

Il. The chloroformic solution becomes turbid on cooling. 

A. Alcoholic solution of acetate of lead soon pro- 
duces cloudiness in the alcoholic solution of the 
wax: Wax from Stick-lac. 

B. Alcoholic solution of acetate of lead produces no 
cloudiness. 

a. The ethereal solution of the wax is made 
cloudy by alcohol: Brazil and Carnauba 
wax. 

b. It remains clear: SAahia 

Pharm, J. and Trans., March 20th. 


Wax.—After 


Salicylate of Sodium Causing Impotence.—Dr. 
DusrisAy has observed that the administration of sali- 
cylate of sodium is frequently followed by impotence, 
In three cases this was complete, but only temporary, 
and was induced by a dose of 3 to 4 grams (45 to 60 
grains) within 24 hours. This effect of the remedy has 
heretofore remained unnoticed, but should now be care- 
fully watched. Besides, there seems to be a chance of 
experiencing its effects unknowingly, since many articles 
of food and drink, such as beer, wine, canned fruits, and 
vegetables, etc., are preserved with the aid of salicylic 
acid, or its sodium salt.— Fourn. d’ Hygiene. 


Salicylate of Calcium in the Serous Diarrhea of 
Infants.—A paper on this topic was presented by Dr, Alex. 





Hutchins, at the August meeting of the Kings Co. Med- 
Soc. Thetreatment, which is new, deserves trial during 
the season when these diseases are especially prevalent. 
author suggests the following extemporized formule : 


Bo A. ee rae part. 11. 
RRPTGE ICE PRIMLEE. .... 35040 wives oe part. 4. Mix. 
S. Three to five grains every 2,3 or 4 hours. Each 
powder should be thoroughly mixed with a teaspoonful of 
sugar, a few drops of water being added until the powder 
and sugar are fully moistened, and then water added to 
render the mixture sufficiently thin to be swallowed. 
This precaution is needful, as the dry or imperfectly mixed 
powder is acrid. 


2. & Acidi salicylici ............. ee ee eee gr. 30. 
KSPR Ce TWOP RTAUE «3.5.0 sic0is'se es S505" gr. 10. 
VEN. os Gavin sess eu naw a aacrse sere ce fs) 32. 
MISC a chee ass ses ccek eke tier q. s.ad fl. 3 2, 


Mix and shake well. S. 2 teaspoonfuls (=5 grains of 
the mixed powders) every 2, 3 orq hours. The frequency 
of the dose is regulated by the frequency of the movements. 
——Proceed. of Med. Society of Co. of Kings. 

[The author probably intended to have an excess of 
salicylic acid in the mixture. A neutral salicylate of 
calcium requires 256 parts of salicylic acid (2 HC;H;Os, 
or 2X128 = 256) and 100 partsof chalk or calcium carbon- 
ate (CaCO;). Hence 4 parts of chalk require 10.24 parts 
of the acid (the original formula No. 1 directs 11 parts, 
while the second formula directs still more acid, in pro- 
portion); 10 grains of chalk require 25.6 grains of the 
acid. Compare below, p. 374.—Eb. N. R.] 


Administration of Cod-Liver Oil to Children.— 
The following brief directions of Dr. ELw. ELLs are 
taken from his classical work on Diseases of Children, 
and deserve to be well remembered : 

‘*The secret of giving cod-liver oil successfully is zot¢ 
to give too much, and to give it at the right time. Small 
quantities are best to begin with, a few drops for a very 
young child, 3 ss.-3i. for older ones, in orange-wine or 
a little weak nitro-muriatic acid in water, well sweetened. 
It should be given so as not to clash with meals, or soon 
after a meal ; if before, it spoils the appetite. Bed-time is 
a good time, when it causes sickness ; the child lying 
down immediately afterwards, it is usually well retained. 
When it causes diarrhcea, and often in rickets, I give it with 
equal parts of lime-water. A little iodide or phosphate 
of iron may be dissolved in it, or alittle phosphorus, when 
the administration of that drug is desirable. As an ex- 
ternal application to many obstinate forms of eczema 
capitis and other cutaneous diseases, I have found it ex- 
tremely valuable. If necessary, it may be made into an 
ointment, as: , ; 


eC skshawn ewe Z ss, 
DDT AUSRUEOE. ox isp cs annie sh Gn acen dune 3 ss. 
ANE: 52h wk ps om h inne sae Rees Skewes q: S. 


Ft, unguentum. (Dr. Neligan). 


When cod-liver oil cannot be tolerated, glycerin and 
cocoa-nut oil are the best substitutes. They should be 
given in doses of 3i.-3ij. two or three times a day. 
I have tried the Dugong oil, but do not think that it pos- 
sesses any special merit, nor yet the cod-liver oil emul- 
sions, jellies, etc. I much prefer the plain oil. Some 
bear the light brown kinds well, others prefer the pale. 
Burgundy or claret make good vehicles for cod-liver oil, 
or it may be given sandwich-fashion in a little brandy and 
water at the bottom of the glass, then floating the oil, 
wetting the side of the glass with brandy and water, and 
finally pouring a little rather stronger over the top of the 
oil, will make it slip down tastelessly. Ice in the oil also 
renders it nearly tasteless. If the oil be thick from cold 
weather, it should be warmed and made clear before 
administration. Asa rule, children get to /%e it without 
artificial means of any kind ; I am, therefore, merely sup- 
plying hints for possible difficulties.” 
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NOTES, QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS. 


Under this heading we shall, to the best of our ability, en- 
deavor to answer such questions addressed to us, as come 
within the scope of this journal, provided they are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. Answers 
to queries received after the 5th of the month will lie over 
until the next issue. Unless special instructions to the 
contrary accompany the query, the initials of the cor- 
restondent will be quoted at the head of each answer. 

When asking for the formula of an unusual, patented, or 
proprietary compound, always accompany the query with 
any information you may already possess regarding the 
locality in which itis used, its use and reputed effects, in 
order to enable us to make inquiry without waste of time 
and labor. When it can conveniently be done, send also a 
specimen of the label used on packages of the compound. 





——- +0 


No. 804.—Poroused Plasters. 

A modest correspondent, who inclosesa dollar, requests 
us to give him the ‘‘full processes for making rubber 
porous plasters, beginning with the kind of gum or 
rubber used ; solvents; whether heat is used ; how medi- 
cated, if with fluid, solid extracts, or powders; how is 
the gum applied to the cloth ; how perforated ; is time 
required to dry the plasters after they are spread before 
offering them for sale; if so, about how much; what is 
the cheapest solvent? Please answer by letter, and give 
us full particulars. We will pay any extra charges.” 

Surely, he flatters us by his apparently unlimited con- 
fidence in our wisdom. There are several firms in this 
country who have devoted some years of experience and 
thousands of dollars in solving the above questions, and 


_are far better able than we are to satisfy the demands of 


this searcher for information. If any one of them is desi- 
rous of disposing of their knowledge on this subject for the 
sum of one dollar and ‘‘extra charges,” we will gladly 
forward the dollar and the address of the queriest. 


No. 805.—Metal Tubes for Ointments (A. E. A.). 
We believe that you can obtain the tubes used for 
artist’s colors of some of the large dealers in paints and 
artist’s materials. Write to Wm. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
in this city. The following is the list of sizes and prices : 
4x2 inches, per gross, $3.00 ; by dozen, 30 cents. 
“6 “ sé 


3X3 3-30 35 
J x4 ae “cc 3.60 “ce 40 sé 
iX4 “ec “cc 5.40 oe 60 “ec 
1X4 sé se 9.25 “cc $1.00 
1x6 «2° vi 12.00 se: a6 


No. 806.—‘‘ False Eucalyptus” (A. S. Giddings, 
Texas). 

The plant of which you send us a sample is pro- 
nounced to be Vicotiana paniculata, or some closely allied 
species, and, according to De Candolle, comes originally 
from Peru. There is no reason for believing that it pos- 
sesses anti-malarial properties. 


No. 807.—Lindo’s Reaction for Glucose (S. H. W.). 

If brucine is treated in the cold with nitric acid, an 
energetic reaction is set up, and water, nitric acid, oxalic 
acid, methy] nitrite, and a peculiar basic substance, known 
as kakoteline, are produced. 

CosHoeN2O4 ate 5sHNO; = 2H,0 a 2NO - 
Brucine -+ NitricAc. = Water + Nitric Ox. + 
+ C:H.0, + CHsNO. + C2oHs2HsOo 
-++ Oxalic Ac. +-Methyl Nitrite+ Kakoteline. 

When the reaction is terminated, which should, if neces- 

sary, be moderated by cold water, the product is diluted 

with water, and the kakoteline, thereby separated, is 
recrystallized from hot diluted nitric acid. This sub- 
stance dissolved in solution of caustic soda or potassa, 
constitutes the reagent. On heating this in presence of 
glucose, the liquid turns at first yellow, and afterwards 
intensely blue. The nature of the reaction is not yet 





understood, nor are there any statistics as to the delicacy 
of the reaction, or the interference of other substances, 


No. 808.—Pill Excipients (W. H. L.). 

There is no single excipient or mixture which is suitable 
for all kinds of pills. Probably the ‘‘tragacanth excipi- 
ent ” is applicable in a greater number of cases than any other. 
This is made by thoroughly mixing 14g oz. of powdered 
tragacanth with 24 oz. each of water and glycerin; or by 
mixing I oz. of powdered tragacanth with 4 ounces of gly- 
cerin. On pills, pill-masses and excipients, see our Febru- 
ray number (1880), pp. 47-50. 


No. 809.—Indian Cholagague (C.). 

In 1860, Dr. J. A. Mayes, of Mayesville, S. C., sent to 
the Druggists’ Circular, p, 317, a communication, in 
which he stated that a mixture, closely resembling and 
probably identical with Osgood’s Indian Cholagogue may 
be prepared after the following formula: 


Sulphate Of Qua... .606<. seiecace sees sows 5 2 
Fl, ext. of leptandra........ SOC es. x 
‘* Saturated tinct.” of stillingia........... fil. 3 4 
Pls ext;of podophyllim ss. 0220 oecntene's A533 
OUSSSGATTAS A io nes aieteSeisleac) Saishee-ciste eS gtt. 10 
OM WAREETOTEON 5: sia 5: stare i orete-eistereaieierers gtt. 10 
Molasses (best N. O.)........4.. q. sito 3 8 


[The ‘‘saturated tincture” may be held to mean fluid 
extract.—Ep. N. R.] This mixture is to be well shaken 
up, before a dose is measured out, so as to get the quinia 
salt equably mixed with the liquid. Dose for adults 1 to 3 
teaspoonfuls .3 times daily, more or less, according to the 
circumstances of the case. For further information, Dr. 
Mayes refer to the Southern Med. and Surg. Fournal, 
1849, p. 376. 

No, 810.—Black Hair Dye (L. K.). 

A hair dye which consists of only ove liquid for turning 
hair black is generally prepared, as you surmise in your 
letter, by a solution of nitrate of silver. Ammoniacal 
nitrate of silver may, of course, be used just as well as a 
simple solution of silver in water. But the addition of sul- 
phate of copper is only of use if ammonia is present. It 
is necessary that the hair should be free from dirt or fatty 
matter. This is best accomplished by shampooing the hair 
with a weak potash-lye, or else with barley bran and water. 
A solution of 4 ounce of nitrate of silver in 1 pint of water, 
carefully applied with a pencil or small sponge, will, after 
drying, be found strong enough. It may, however, be 
made somewhat stronger. 

Instead of using a silver solution, pyrogallic acid may be 
used: 4 oz. of this dissolved in 1% fl. oz. of hot water, 
and, after cooling, 14 fl. oz. of alcohol is added. If this is 
used in conjunction with a weak silver solution, the effect 
will be more decided. 

No. 811.—“‘ 30-Grain Vinegar” (O. S ). 

This correspondent asks: Please inform me whether 30- 
grain vinegar is supposed to contain 3% of real acetic acid 
(HC2H;02). 

‘*30-grain vinegar” in England means vinegar, one fluid 
ounce (A7it.) of which is neutralized by 30 grains of pure 
dry carbonate of sodium. And as sodium salts have a 
higher saturating power, weight for weight, than potassium 
salts, a ‘‘30-grain vinegar” tested with a sodium salt is 
stronger in real acid than a ‘‘ 30-grain vinegar” tested with 
a potassium salt. Jy this country it has become customary, 
in ordinary trade, to employ carbonate of potassium to test 
vinegar. This is unfortunate for several reasons. First, 
it establishes a different criterion from that used abroad, 
and also used in former times in this country, and, there- 
fore, may cause erroneous impressions as to the strength of 
any sample, from a want of knowledge of this difference in 
test ; and second, it introduces inaccuracies on account of 
the uncertainty of the percentage of water contained in the 
potassium salt. 

The U. S. Pharm. states of pure carbonate of potassium, 
that it loses, at a red heat, 16% of its weight. This state- 
ment, together with the process of preparation there given, 
indicates that the intended salt has the composition : 
(K2COs)2.3H2O = 330 4; 100 parts of this salt contain 
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83.65 parts of dry carbonate of potassium (K2CQOs) and | 


16.35 parts of water. 
Now 1 molecule of real acetic acid requires for neutra- 
lization one-half of a molecule of K2COs: 
2HC2H302 + K2COs, or HC2HsO2 + $K2CO; 
120 138.2 60 69.1 
that is, 60 grains of real acetic acid are neutralized by 69.1 
grains of dry carbonate of potassium; while of the above 
hydrated salt 82.6 grains will be required. 

In practice, the hydrated salt is generally used for testing 
vinegar. Now, since 30 grains of hydrated carbonate of 
potassium will saturate 21.8 grains of real acetic acid: 

§2.6:60 = 30:x%; x = 21 79 or 21.8 - 
it follows that a ‘‘ 30-grain vinegar” is one which contains 
21.8 grains of real acetic acid in a fluid ounce. A simple 


equation will now give us the percentage, 7 grains, of real | 


acid, in the vinegar by measure, that is, in 100 minims : 
(1) 480:218=100.x 
x= 4 54% by measure. 
To facilitate calculation, we may deduce a general for- 
mula, as follows. First, we have the proportion: as 82.6 


grains of the potash salt is to [or neutralize] 60 grains of | 


real acetic acid, so is the number of grains of the potash 
salt used for neutralizing 1 fl oz. of any vinegar, to the 
amount of real acid contained therein. Let us designate by 
N the ‘‘number” of grains of the potash salt required; 
then the proportion will be 
82.6:60 = VV: 
60.V 
SS 2 


x 


(2) = WV X 0:7268. 


82.6 


Therefore, to find the amount in grains of real acetic acid | 


ina fluid ounce of the vinegar, multiply the “number” 
(NV) with 0.7264. 
In the above example we find: 


grains in 1 fl.3. Now if it is desired to calculate the 
percentage for weight, we encounter a slight difficulty. It 


is well known that vinegar varies in specific gravity between | 


considerable limits, say, 1.008 and 1.020; hence, this must 
be taken in consideration. The weight of a fluid ounce of 
any liquid is found by the following proportion, where G 
denotes the specific gravity of the liquid : 

1000: G = 455.7:x 


(3) x = 455-7 X © — G x 0.4557 
1000 


Taking now our first equation (No. 1) and substituting 
for the 480 minims the value in grains, obtained from 
equation (3), and for the second term the general value 
obtained in equation (2), we have: 

G X 0.4557: V X 0.7264 = 100: x 
which may be read: as the weight of a fluid ounce of the 
vinegar is to the number of grains of real acid it contains, 
so are 100 grains of the vinegar to x grains real acid. On 
solving we find : 
_ NX 0.7264 X 100 _ NV X 159 4 
G X 0.4557 ; 
Or in words: to find the percentage by weight in real acid 
of any sample of vinegar, multipy the ‘‘number” (N) by 
159 4 and divide by the specific gravity. 

In our example above we obtain: 4.73% dy weight. 
All this is based on the assumption that the potash salt is 
hydrated. If anhydrous carbonate of potassium is used 
the above two general formule will become : 

I. V X 0,8686 1, [Xm 
A 


x 





No. 812.—Salicylic Acid Mixture Turning Black 
(C. H. D.). 

Our correspondent says: A few weeks ago I prepared the 
following prescription : 


R Potassii bicarbonatis............. piensa wre als 
PEM IIIA as ose kage sy sp eewekcns sain ibe 
PIS ROMO. on os 2's son Wa'sso s-saseceele BA) 

M. Ft. sol. 


In a few days the party brought it back as it had turned 
nearly black. I made it over again using extra precautions, 
but it was again returned after a few days of the same dark 
color, What is the cause of the change? 


30 X 0.7274 = 21.8 | 


Whenever salicylic acid is brought or left in contact with 
| an excess of an alkali, the mixture turns dark brown, verg- 
ing to a sort of black. We donot know that any one has as 
yet ascertained the precise reason of this change of color, 
but such is the fact Manufacturers of salicylates have to 
exercise the greatest care to prevent the point of neutraliza- 
tion to be overstepped in the preparation of these salts. In 
fact, they prefer, in order to insure a white salt, to have a 
trifling excess of salicylic acid present. 

Now in order that salicylic acid, in a mixture or combi- 
nation with an alkali, may always be in excess, the acid 
| should never be added to a solution of the alkali, but the 
| alkaline solution should be added to the acid. The above 
| prescription calls for 180 grains of bicarbonate of potassium 
and 120 grains of salicylic acid. 

In order to produce a neutral salt, each 100 grains of 
| bicarbonate of potassium require 138 grains of the acid for 
| saturation : ” 

HC;H;0;(= 138) + KHCOs;(= t100) 

Salicylic acid -++  Bicarb. pot. 
+ HO+ CO, 
+ Water + Carb. acid 
Hence, the prescription calls for a large excess of the alka- 
line salt. To neutralize the 120 grains of acid, only 87 
| grains of bicarbonate of potassium are required, and, in 
| order to insure a slight excess of acid, it will be well to take 
only 86 or 84 grains, 

Of course, you cannot alter the proportions yourself, but 
| should inform the prescriber of the difficulty, and have him 
| make the requisite changes. 

No, 813.—Syrup of Santonin (R. G. D.). 

As santonin is very little soluble in aqueous liquids, 
| requiring 5,000 parts of cold and 250 of boiling water, nor 
very soluble in alcohol, of which it requires in the cold 42 
parts, and as you want to get 2 grains of santonin into a 
fluid drachm, the best way will be if you convert the santo- 
nin into santonate of sodium, which requires only 3 parts of 
water for solution. The santonate of sodium may be pre- 
| pared easily by the following method : 

100 parts of santonin are introduced into a flask, anda 
freshly prepared solution of 13.2 parts of pure caustic soda 
(sodium hydrate) in 450 parts of water is added. The flask 
is heated for some time on the steam or water bath, until a 
clear solution results, after which the liquid is filtered, 
| evaporated till a pellicle forms on the surface, and then set 
aside to crystallize. From the mother-water, the retained 
santonin may be recovered by precipitating it with hydro- 
| chloric acid. 120 parts of santonate of sodium correspond 
| to 100 parts of santonin. 

As to the advantages or disadvantages of santonin and 
the sodium salt, and as to their uses and doses, compare 
the dispensatories. 

| ‘To prepare a syrup or elixir representing 2 grains of santo- 

| nin to the fluid grachm, you will have to dissolve 307 grains 

| of santonate of sodium in 1 pint of syrup or simple elixir. 

| No. 814.—Analysis of Ink (B. J.). 

| Asan answer to your query, we believe we can do no 
better than to give you the method laid down in A//. H. 

| Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, London, 1879, p. 

| 296, which seems to contain all that is essential. 

In analyzing ink, the total solid residue should be de- 
termined by evaporating 50 cc. to dryness on the water- 
bath. The residue thus obtained is first weighed and 
then ignited, the odor produced on heating being carefully 
noted; sugar or shellac may thus be detected. The 
weight of the ignited residue is then taken, after which 
it is fused in platinum with potassium chlorate and alka- 
line carbonate. The mass is extracted with hot water, 
filtered, and the solution acidulated with acetic acid. In 
presence of a chromate; the liquid will have a yellow 
| color, and will give a chrome-yellow precipitate on adding 
a single drop of acetate of lead. This process may be 


KC;H;Os3 + 
Salicylate pot.-+ 


applied quantitatively, if the lead solution be added in 
slight excess, and the precipitated PbCrO, be collected 
and weighed. The residue left on treating the fused 
mass with water should be boiled with hydrochloric acid, 
the liquid filtered and examined for iron, copper, alumi- 
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nium, etc., in the usual way. By precipitating the solu- 
tion with a large excess of ammonia, the iron and alumi- 
nium may be roughly separated from the copper, which 
remains in solution, and communicates a blue color to 
the liquid. 

For the detection of organic coloring matters, a portion 
of the ink should be strongly acidulated with hydrochlo- 
tic acid, A blue color, unaffected by the acid, but de- 
stroyed on adding bromine water or bleaching powder, 
shows the presence of indigo. If Prussian blue be pres- 
ent, the ink will probably turn brown on addition of soda, 
and the filtered liquid will give a deep blue precipitate 
with ferric chloride, after being acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid. A black color, not destroyed by acids or 
alkalies, nor bleached by bromine or chlorine, is pretty 
certain to be due to finely-divided carbon. An ink pre- 
pared with vanadate of ammonium and galls is turned 
blue by acids, but is unaffected by alkalies. Its color is 
altered, but not bleached by chlorine. Aniline black is 
not affected by alkalies, but is turned dark-green by acids ; 
bleaching-powder renders it garnet-red. Logwood inks 
are turned red or yellow by hydrochloric acid, while those 
containing galls only are almost wholly decolorized by 
the same reagent. 

Some inks have a great tendency to become mildewed ; 
this may be prevented by a small addition of carbolic or 
salicylic acid. 

The following table shows the general composition of 
black writing inks, and sufficiently indicates the substan- 
ces to be sought for by the analyst ; 


coal or a little oil being put upon the surface of the metal 
to prevent oxidation, 


No, 816.—Elixir of Berberina and of Cascara 
Sagrado (H. G. H.). 

It is not practicable to give working formulas for a// 
kinds of elixirs, first, because the dose of an active ingredi- 
ent, like berberina, may have to be varied for different 
purposes, and second, because elixirs representing vegetable 
drugs may generally be made with the fluid extract. We 
would therefore advise you to make elixir of *‘cascara 
sagrado” by adding such an amount of fluid extract to sim- 
ple elixiras may be considered proper by the physician 
who is in the habit of using it. There is no standard 
strength of such preparations. Elixir of berberina may be 
made by dissolving this alkaloid (on which see the paper of 
J. U. Lloyd in Proc. Amer. Pharm. Assoc , 1878, p. 802) 
in simple elixir. The quantity to be dissolved must be 
determined by the physician. 

———_ eee - -—— 


Colors for Window Bottles.—A very beautiful ame- 
thystine color can be produced by dissolving 5 grains of 
salicylic acid in a little solution of ammonia, mixing this 
with enough water to fill the show-bottle. To this is 
added a few drops of solution of chloride of iron, and 
afterwards a few drops of muriatic acid. 

Emerald green, of great beauty, can be produced by dis- 
solving a few five-cent nickel pieces in equal parts of ni- 
tric acid and water, then diluting with sufficient water.—— 
Am. Fourn, of Pharm, 
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No. 815.—Caramel (W. S.). 

The following is one of the processes given by technical 
authorities : 

Dissolve 7 pounds crushed sugar in 1 pint of water, boil 
it ina 5-gallon copper kettle, stirring occasionally until it 
gets brown, then reduce the fire and jet the sugar burn until 
the smoke ‘‘ makes the eyes water.” When a few drops, 
let fall into a tumbler of cold water, sink to the bottom and 
harden sufficiently to crack, it is done. Then pour on it, 
by degrees, about 2 quarts of warm water, stirring all the 
time. When well mixed, filter it hot through a coarse flan- 
nel filter. (Some use lime water to dissolve the burnt 
sugar.) Care must be taken not to overburn it, as a greater 
quantity is thereby rendered insoluble. ‘The heat should 
not exceed 430° nor be under 4oo° F. The process for 
nice experiments is best conducted in a bath of melted tin, 
to which a little bismuth has been added to reduce its melt- 
ing point to about 435°; a little powdered resin or char- 





* 34 indigo in 3 of sulphuric acid. 





Elixir of Protochloride of Iron.—The following is 
offered by Mr. R. F. Fairthorne, as a substitute for ‘‘ Ra- 
buteaux’s Elixir:” 


Protochloride of iron.............. 3 dr. 12 gr. 


MG GENIN ooo se. s ors b:90aid +505 Sigie casos, Qo nia O 
White curagoa........ sc eiaseropeiniesohets 12a; * 
SYTADs. <0 sicie co neh ewan ae 


Water, sufficient to make two pints. 
Mix and filter. 


Tincture of Insect Powder.—A concentrated tincture 
of insect powder is highly recommended as an insecticide 
by Finzelberg, who prepares it by digesting one part of 
Persian insect powder in ten parts absolute alcohol, and 
claims that, in order to prove efficacious, it should be 
scattered by means of an ordinary perfumery atomizer. 
When thus used in closed rooms, all flies soon drop dead ; 
while scattering it over linen, etc., acts as a protection 


‘against fleas and other vermin.——Scéent, Am, 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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[Complete specifications and illustrations may be obtained 
of any one or more of the following patents by sending 
the number, title, name of patentee, and date of issue, 
with twenty cents for each copy, to the Commissioner of 
Patents, at Washington, D. C., together with the name 
and address of the person requesting the same.| 





—-—_ee —_—_—— 


August 31st, 1880. 


231,678.  Bottle-Stopper.—Edmund A. Parker, West 
Meriden, Ct. 

231,679. Loszenge-Cutting Machine.—Philip H. Paxton, 
Camden, N. J. 

231,682. Composition for Flavoring Cigars.—Henry Kk. 


Reiss, Greenville, Pa. Consists of New England rum, 
alcohol, oil of apple, Tonka bean, valerian root, and lauda- 
num. 

231,737. Lactometer.—George Tanner, Freetown, N. Y. 

231,740. Package for Mercury.—Richard S, Williams, 
New York, N. Y. A device for containing mercury for 
dental purposes, or other substances, consisting of a strip of 
suitable material, having a series of cells formed therein, 
and of a ceiling covering for the cells, which is easily de- 
tachable from each cell independently of the other cells. 

231,747. Device for Administering Medicines, ete.— 


George M. Arnold, New York, assignor to himself and 


Edward C. Miles, same place. 

231,759. Medical Compound.—Frederick Champagne, 
Moriah, N. Y., assignor of two-thirds of his right to James 
S. Winslow and George W. Watkins, same place. Mixes one 
pint of honey or best molasses, two ounces of sweet spirits 
of nitre, two ounces of laudanum, one ounce oil of hemlock, 
one ounce oil of juniper, two ounces linseed oil, and thirty 
drops of peppermint as a remedy for diseases of the throat 
and lungs, also of the liver and kidneys. 

231,840. Apparatus for Treating Paraffin Oil.—Her- 
man Neahous, Sharpsburg, Pa. 

231,841. <Acid-Siphon Pump.—Ellen Augusta Nichols, 
administratrix of Francis Nichols, deceased, Walcott B. 
Mannaring, and Olin L. Livesey, of New London, Ct., 
assignors to Acid Pump and Siphon Co. 

231,847. Agitator for Soda-Water Receivers and Gener- 
ators.—Alvin D. Puffer, Boston, Mass. 

231,858. Process for the Manufacture of Cement.— 
Ernest Solvay, Brussels, Belgium. Patented in England, 
February 25th, 1880. First, in the treatment of chloride 
of calcium by means of clay, preparing a soft silico-alumin- 
ate of lime, containing no injurious substances ; secondly, 
adding lime in intimate admixture to the said soft silico- 
aluminate of lime. 


131,860. Manufacture of Chloride of Lime.—Ernest 
Solvay, Brussels, Belgium. Patented in England, Feb. 
25th, 1880. Forming hydrate of lime into small fragments 


or agglomerated morsels, by which the complete absorption 
of the chlorine is effected. 
September 7th, 1880. 
231,921. Syrup-Z7ank for Soda-Water Dispensing Ap- 
paratus.—John Matthews, New York, N. Y. 


231,923. Filtering Faucet—Wm. H. McDonald, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
231,960. Paint,—William H. Hooper, Baltimore, Md. 


A paint-block consisting of silica, ferric oxide, alumina, 
magnesia, tungstate of soda, pearlash, and water mixed 
with a suitable vehicle and encased in a saponaceous en- 
velope. 

232,002.— Wagon for Gaseous Liquid Fountains.—John 
Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

232,003. Faucet for Dispensing Mineral Waters.—John 
Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

232,071. Process of Treating Spirituous Liquors, — 
The process of treating spirituous liquors to produce the 
effect commonly known as ‘‘aging,” by forcing through a 
body of the liquor common air charged with the fumes of 
quick-lime. 


September 14th, 1880. 
232,144. Combined Cork Protector and Measuring De- 
vice for Bottles.—Charles T. Pearson, New York, N. Y. 


232,188. Pad for Bottle-Stoppers. — John F. King, 
Washington, D.C. 

232,245. Hydrostatic Scale. Jules Deschamps, Paris, 
France. Patented in France, March 21st, 1880. 

September 21st, 1880. 

232,362. Bottle-Stopper.—Stephen S. Newton, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

232,380. Faucet.—Lewis W. Truesdell, Oswego, N. Y. 

232,393. Scale-Beam.—Daniel W. Dake, Beloit, Wis. 

232,404. Bottle-Stopper.—Henry C. Johnson, Meadville, 
Pa. 

232,439. Zruss.—Herman Becker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

232,468. Bottle and Stopper.—John C. De La Vergne, 
New York, N. Y. 

232,527. Automatic Liquid Measure.—Henry E. Mar- 


chand, Allegheny, Pa., assignor of one-half of his right to 
Wm. J. Beckfeld, same place. 
September 28th, 1880. 

232,613. Bottle-Stopper.— Purches Miles, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

232,630. Device for Drawing and Measuring Liquids. 
--Silas W. Cox, New York, N. Y. 

232,685. Recovering Sulphuric Acid from Sludge Acid. 
—Edward Clark, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

232,695. nsecticide-Pastile. — Jacob B. Detwiller 
Greenville, N. J 

232,709. Haucet.—John P. Gruber, Jersey City, N. J. 


TRADE NOTES AND NOVEL- 
TIES. 


——- #ee 











[ Under this heading the Editors will notice such novelties 
in “* Sundries,” Apparatus, Preparations, etc., as may 
be brought to their attention, Samples, circulars, etc., 
should be accompanied with cuts, when possible, and ad- 
dressed to the Editor of NEW REMEDIES, 27 Great Fones 
Street, New York. | 








Weaver’s Pliable Metal Envelopes, for which WM. 
H. BEECHER & Co., of 20 Vesey st., in this city, are the 
agents, are an ingenious combination of thin sheet- 
iron covered with manilla paper and intended for mailing 
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packages, or for the packing of 
friable goods. They are so 
made as to be easily opened for 
the inspection of their contents 
and at the same time are not 
liable to become unfastened in 
transit. They have had the 
approval of the postal authori- 
ties and are in every respect the 
most desirable articles of the 








kind that we have seen. 
The forms and sizes in which these packages are made, 
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are adapted toa great variety of contents, from card pho- 
tographs to vials. A letter addressed to the agent will 
secure a price list which will supply detailed information. 


JoHN WYETH AND BROTHER, of Philadelphia, have 
added to their line of compressed tablets those of Salicy- 
late of Cinchonidia, 2% grainseach. By referring to 
preceding numbers of NEw REMEDIES, it will be seen that 
there appears to bea disposition on the part of physicians 
to make use of this cumbination,- which was suggested by 
Mr. F. H. Rosengarten. Several trials which have been 
made in Philadelphia hospitals have demonstrated its 
usefulness, to a degree rather unexpected, in neuralgia 
and rheumatism. The tablets are nicely made, of firm 
consistence, and show no disposition to crumble from 
attrition. Their taste is somewhat less bitter than that of 
the sulphate. 


C. L. MitcuHe.t, M.D., of Philadelphia, who has for | 


some time manufactured gelatin bougies for nasal, urethral, 
uterine, and rectal medication, has just introduced a 
simple apparatus for inserting intra-uterine pencils. 
The stylet (B) having been inserted in the tube (A) 








to its full extent, the instrument is introduced in the 
manner of a uterine sound, after which the stylet is 
withdrawn, the intra-uterine suppository is placed in 
the tube and, with the aid of the stylet, is crowded into the 
cervix. The instrument is nicely made and will greatly 
aid the use of suppositories when a speculum is not 
employed. 


EASTMAN & Bro., of Philadelphia, perfumers and man- 
ufacturers of pure toilet soaps, send us a sample of 
‘Pure Palm-Oil Soap” in the form of an elongated, 
flattened cylinder, 14x2x41¢ inches in size, of light-brown 
color and delicately perfumed. 

The form ot the cake is better adapted for the bath and 
for use in business offices than those usually employed. 
The alkali is well combined with the fatty base, as shown 
by the fact that a sample wrapped in absorbent paper, and 
laid in a warm place for a fortnight, imparted no greasy 
stain to itsenvelope. It makes a good lather. 


Lime Fruit Juice.—In answering query 765 on page 
282 of our September issue, we unintentionally made 
statements which were somewhat erroneous. The Mar- 
tinique Lime Juice Company, of Montreal, seem to have 


adopted the name of the island not so much for the reason | 


that limes are grown there (as it appears they are not in 
any considerable quantity), but because it was a conve- 
nient name for their purpose. While we have no occasion 
to doubt the excellence of the product supplied by the 


firm referred to, we were, perhaps, wrong in referring to | 


it exclusively, and we now take pleasure in saying that 
we have have had opportunities for examining the lime 


fruit juice, and the ‘* Limetta Cordial” sold by H. Sug- | 


den, Evans.& ©o., also of Montreal, and agent for the 
** Montserrat Company (Limited)” and find the former to 
be an excellent quality of this valuable product, and the 
latter, a very agreeable beverage, 

Messrs. Evans & Co. have also kindly furnished us 
with an interesting account of Montserrat: its climate, 
products, and especially of its lime-fruit plantations, from 
which we learn that the company had, in 1875, between 
500 and 600 acres of ground already bearing productive 


lime-trees, and that more were being steadily added. As | 


in the case of the lime-fruit juice before referred to, that 


of the Montserrat Company is expressed from fresh fruit | sides, the oil being thus rendered miscible as the water 
in all its proportions, is in as complete state of emulsion 
| as the fats at the moments they penetrate the chyle ves- 


| sels, consequently absorption is better assured. 


and the precaution is taken, moreover, to express only 
about two-thirds of the juice, thus insuring its preserva- 
tion without the aid of alcohol. 


* “ Naudin’s Tooth Powder,” prepared by F. NAuDIN; 
181 William street, New York, is a well-prepared, nicely 
flavored preparation, mildly alkaline, delicately flavored, 
and handsomely put up in turned wood boxes varnished. 

The packages are intended to retail for 50c., and being 
both good and handsome, there is little doubt that they 
will readily do so. 


Henry’s Carbolized Extract of Witch Hazel and 
Arnica is offered by JoHN F. HENRY & Co., of 24 Col- 
lege place, New York, as a remedy for external use, com- 
bining the therapeutical proportion of its three ingredi- 
ents, 


The “‘ Rye and Rock Cough-Drops” made by JoHN 
N. GERARD, of 148 William street, are an agreeably fla- 
vored confection in which an envelope of gum and sugar 
contains in a cavity in its interior a small quantity of 
| spirituous liquid, 





| A new addition to the list of ‘‘ restorative remedies ”’ is 

| Powell's Combined Beef, Cod-Liver Oil, and Pepsin, 

| made by the PowgLL MANUFACTURING Co., of Baltimore, 

| Md. Itis put up in flat, panelled bottles, and each ta- 

| blespoonful is guaranteed to contain, in addition to the 

| oil, the equivalent of a half-ounce of beef and five grains 
of pepsin. 


About a year ago we noticed among our items the 
manufacture of corks from wood in California. We 
| have lately seen a sample of bottle-stopper which is being 
| manufactured in Michigan, and which appears to be ca- 
| pable, to some extent, of replacing the stoppers of cork- 
| bark that are now so generally used. The wood from 
which they are made appears to have been subjected to 
some process whereby it has been deprived of its resinous 
matter, leaving the woody-fibre which is elastic and easily 
compressible to nearly the same degree as cork-bark. But 
one objection appears to us at present to exist, that is the 
fact that the pores of the material run lengthwise, thus 
permitting the passage of air in small quantities unless 
the stopper is subjected to considerable lateral pressure. 
It may be that the employment of wax or resin on the up- 
per extremity, so as to close the openings of those minute 
channels, will obviate the difficulty, in which case these 
wooden stoppers are likely to replace cork bark for many 
| purposes in which economy is essential. 


| Elixir of Pycnanthemum (linifolium).—Mr. CHARLES 
| Mour, of Mobile, Ala., some years ago made a chemical 
| analysis of the above labiate plant, which is reported at 
| fullin the Proceed. of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc. for 1876. 
Besides volatile oil, such as is present in all the members 
of this family, and besides the usual constituents found 
in plants, it was ascertained to contain a peculiar tannin, 
distinct from caffeo-tannic acid, acting as a mild astrin- 
gent upon the mucous membrane; and a soft, bitter, 
| slightly acid resin, possessing tonic and stimulating pro- 
| perties and exciting the secretion, As a remedy in atonic 
| dyspepsia it has been very favorably reported upon by the 
medical profession, and in order to supply a liquid prep- 
| aration of standard strength, Mr. Mohr has prepared from 
| it, and put on the market an elixir. Experiments made 
two years ago, in Bellevue Hospital, with a liquid prepa- 
ration of the drug, also made by Mr. Mohr, gave very 
favorable results. 





eee 


Tasteless Cod-liver Oil.—Dr. Prureves, in Za 
France Médicale, recommends, in order to render cod- 
liver oil tasteless, to mix a tablespoonful of it intimately 
with the yolk of an egg, add a few drops of essence of 
peppermint, and a half a tumbler of sugared water, so as 
| to.obtain a /ait du poule. By this means, the taste and 
characteristic odor of the oil are entirely covered, and the 
| patients take it without the slightest repugnance. Be- 
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QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: A Guide in the Prac- 
tical Study of Chemistry, and in the Work of Analysis. 
By Sitas H. Douctias, M.A., M.D. and ALBERT B. 
Prescott, M.D., F.C.S. Third Edition, wholly re- 
vised. Witha study of Oxidation and Reduction by 
Otis COE JoHNsoN, M.A., pp. 305, 8vo. New York: 


D.Van Nostrand, Publisher, 23 Murray and 27 Warren | 


Street. (Retail price, $3.50.) 


| 
THIs new edition of the well-known work still bears on | 


its face the title of Profs. Douglas and Prescott ; but we 
believe that the name of the first-mentioned author has 
been allowed to remain only by courtesy, as we have 


reason to know that the revision and recasting of this | 


edition has been performed by Prof. Prescott alone. 
Among the treatises on Qualitative Analysis it occupies a 
place and rank of its own, not because it offers many new 


methods of analysis not resorted to by other authors, but | 


because it presents the essential facts which are required 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the special reactions 
of bodies in a peculiarly practical style, illustrating the 
subject from all sides, showing how the pfesence of other 
bodies may modify special reactions, and particularly by 
accompanying its statements, whenever practicable or ne- 
cessary, with the corresponding symbolicequations, thereby 
impressing the processes more firmly upon the mind of 
the student. The language which the authors use also 
deviates in some respects from that employed in other 
standard text-books; and we think that, in this feature 


alone, they have taken an important step in advance ;| 


namely, it is well known to those who have studied prac- 


tical chemistry, that the language employed in laborato- | 


ries for expressing technical matters, is not always iden- 
tical with that employed in written text-books; in fact, 
that the spoken language, being conversational, is much 
more abbreviated and condensed than the written. Thus 
we vead in ordinary text-books of “ precipitates from the 
metals of the second group;’’ the authorscall this ‘‘ second 
group precipitates,” which is the common way of calling 
it in laboratories, and so in many other instances. The 
selection of various styles of type, to separate the more 
essential parts from that which is of minor importance, 
and the clear heavy-face type employed to emphasize im- 
portant reactions, afford a great assistance to the eye to 
find the desired information without loss of time. 


THE MEDICAL RECORD VISITING LIsT OR PHYSICIAN’S 

Diary For 1881. New York: William Wood & Co. 
THIs popular and comprehensive list is now published, 
and in addition to the usual blanks for recording memo- 


randa of visits, special engagements, vaccinations, deaths, | 
addresses, cash accounts, etc., has letter-press relating to | 


the metric system, thermometric equivalents, an almanac, 
table for estimating the probable duration of pregnancy, 
doses of drugs used hypodermically, a posological table, 
drugs suited for atomization, inhalation, etc., dentition, 
disinfection, analysis of urine, poisons and antitodes, 
medical and surgical facts, Lister’s antiseptic materials, 
and treatment of asphyxia. 


LocHMAN’s BoTANICAL PHoroGrAPus. C. L. Lochman, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

A FURTHER instalment of these beautiful and extremely 
useful plates has reached us, which fully sustain the 
reputation and appreciation so justly merited by Mr. 
Lochman (see above, p. 117). The new plates comprise: 
Anthemis nobilis L.., Aspidium marginale Swartz, Colchicum 
autumnale 1. (in fruit), Cornus sericea 1.., Dioscorea vil- 
losa \.., Drosera rotundifolia \.., Evigeron canadense L., 
Goodyera pubescens KR. B., Hypericum perforatum 1.., 
Mentha piperita L., Mentha rotundifolia L., Mentha 
viridis 1.., Nicotiana tabacum LL. 


By W. Dymock. Reprinted 


| NorEs on INDIAN DruGs. 
From the author. 


from the Pharmaceutical Journal, 


| LETTER OF THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE to the 
Hon, J. W. JoHNston, Chairman of the Committee on 

Agriculture, U. S. Senate, on SORGHUM SUGAR. 8vo, 

Washington, 1880, pp. 42, with 33 plates. 


| PHARMACOPG@IA OF THE NEW YORK DISPENSARY, pp. 12. 


ON THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE RHIZOME OF ASARUM 
CANADENSE L —Inaugural Dissertation. By FREDER- 
Ick B. Power, of Hudson, N. Y., Assistant at the 
Laboratory of the Pharmaceutical Institute. 8vo, 
Strassburg, 1880, pp. 42, and 2 plates. From the au- 
thor. 

ENTWURF DES STATUTS FUR DEN DEUTSCHEN APOTHE- 
KER-VEREIN, Ausgearbeitet von der dazu berufenen 
Commission des Deutschen Apotheker-Vereins. 8vo, 
Halle, 1880. 

(Draft of the Constitution and By-laws of the German 

Pharmaceutical Association.) 


Chemische Fabrik Price- 
8vo, Gorlitz, pp. 


Dr. THEODOR SCHUCHARDT. 
list for the Summer Season of 1880. 


| 76. 
| From this catalogue we quote the following interesting 
| collections : 

1. Collection of Metals. 64 preparations, containing 
48 metals, fused and in powder, including boron, silicium, 
tellurium, etc. Price 60 marks. 

2. Collection of Preparations, containing representa- 
tives of all elements so far discovered. Price, m. 150 to 

00. 

3. Collection of 16 Fluorescent Solutions : In 2 cases, 
m, 22.50. 

4. Collection of 7 (or 16) Different Phosphorescent Sub- 
stances, m. 15 (or 38). 

5. Collection of Alkaloid: : 36 and 52 preparations in 
large vials, 7. 76 and go.—20, 40, and 60 preparations in 
small vials, m. 28, 48, and 65. 

6. Physiological Collection: 80 preparations from the 
animal kingdom, m. 50.—80 preparations from the vege- 
| table kingdom, m, 50. 

7. Collection of Coal-tar Colors, with colored fabrics, 

and description. 68 samples, 7. 50. 

8. Collection of 64 Elements, in fused glass tubes, in 

3 sizes (quantities up to 50 gm.), in case, m. 250. 

NEw York STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, held in Syra- 
cuse, May 1gth-2oth, 1880. Also the Constitution, By- 
laws, Proposed Pharmacy Law, and Roll of Members. 


s 


PREIS-VERZEICHNISS UBER CHEMISCHE APPARATE UND 
GERATHSCHAFTEN VON GEBRUDER MUENCKE, Berlin, 
Luisenstrasse, 58. 8vo, Berlin, 1879. . 

N. B.—The firm-name has since been altered, and is now 

Dr. RoBERT MUENCKE, 


PREIS-VERZEICHNISS iiber Waagen von constanter Emp- 


findlichkeit fiir wissenschaftliche und _ technische 
Zwecke von A. VERBEEK and PECKHOLDT, Dresden, 
Germ. 


Price List of Balances of constant sensitiveness, etc., 
made by A. Verbeek and Peckholdt. ; 
REMARKS ON PEPSINE. © By J. S. HAWLEY, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Brooklyn, 1880, pp. 40. 


BEITRAEGE ZUR KENNTNISS DER ALOE. Von CARL TREU- 


MANN. Dorpat: 1880, 8vo, pp. 78. 

VERGLEICHENDE UNTERSUCHUNGEN EINIGER CATECHU 
UND GAMBIER-PROBEN, nebst kritischer Beleuchtung 
der Methoden zur Bestimmung ihres Handelswerthes. 
Von ADOLF LEHMANN. Dorpat: 1880, 8vo, pp. 68. 


| FLETCHER’S LABORATORY APPARATUS. Manufactured 
bythe Buffalo Dental Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REPORT ON THE CONDITION oF Crops, Aug. Ist, 1880. | WE have in various preceding issues given illustrations 


Department of Agriculture; Special Report No. 25. 


| and descriptions of some of this apparatus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


sai ag 
PROPRIETARY RIGHTS IN PRESCRIP- 
TIONS. 
EDITOR oF NEW REMEDIES: 

In your editorial of November, the ground you take is 
so nearly like what I have been in the habit of doing for 
years that I take the liberty to inclose a copy of my pre- | 
scription blanks.* 

The “conditions,” as you term them, under which I 
make prescriptions, are placed conspicuously at the top, 
as you can see by the blank I send. Of course those con- 
ditions are frequently violated by the druggist, but they 
protect me from the consequences of such acts, and the 
principles of the physician’s proprietorship isclearly stated. 

If each physician would insist upon their blanks having 
@ like or similar notice to patients and druggists printed 
upon them, that act alone would give it the force of custom, 
and thereby almost, if not quite that, of law. If I went to 
a druggist and demanded all the prescriptions of mine 
that he had filled, J should expect that he would, if he 
chose, keep copies of them; having been a druggist (be- 
fore studying medicine) I know the difficulties under 
which they are often placed, both with physicians and 
patients, and framed my ‘‘ conditions’ accordingly. As 
it is a question that will not be quiet, suppose you 
print the formula of *‘ conditions,” so that both druggists 
and physicians can see whether it works hardship to 
either party. 

Whenever I do wish a patient to retain the recipe in 
his own hands I write that fact across the face of it, and 
then the druggist keeps a copy if he chooses. 


C. AMBROOK, 
Bou.peEr, Co t., Nov. gth, 1880. 





eee — --—— 


CORRECTION. 

We are informed by Mr. R. W. Gardner, the author of 
the formule for elixirs, published on page 310 of our 
October number that there is still another error to be cor- 
rected, for which the editors are not to blame, namely, in 

Formula 39. Elixir Taraxact Co., where the quanti- 
ties of fluid extract of gentian and of fluid extract of wild 
cherry should be interchanged thus: Fl. ext. gentian, 
384 TL; FI. ext. wild cherry, 6 3 192 Tl. 

Mr. ©. A. HEINITSH, of Lancaster, Pa., whose formula 
for Emulsion of Castor Oil was published on page 349, 
writes that the amount of aque menthe viridis should have 


old one inthe British Museum. Some of the seeds when 
first received were quite fresh-looking, and they were cer- 
tainly possessed of vitality before shipment, but, whether 
plants can be raised from them or not, is now doubtful. 
At least an attempt will be made, and, if unsuccessful, new 
specimens may be obtained. 

The collection of California medicinal plants lately con- 
tributed to the College by Mr. James G. Steele, of San 
Francisco, comprises specimens of: Ava-ava root; Balsam 
plant (Guaphalium macrocephalum), Bitter Weed (Helenium 
puberolum),; Eucalyptus; California Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
crocea); Butterfly Plant (Bahia arachnoidea); Cascara Sa- 
girada (Rhamnus Purshiana); Cedron seeds (Simaba Ce- 
dron); Coca leaves; Damiana; Fly plant (A/imudlus elutino- 
sus), Ginger leaf (Zvemocarpus setigerus), Yerba Santa 
(Eviodictyon glutinosum),; Kidney Root (Baccharis pilula- 
vis); Manzanita (Arctostaphylus glauca); Oak Balls (from 
Quercus lobata); Oak Bark (from Quercus densifolia); Ore- 
gon Grape (Berberts aquifolium), Berberis repens; Grinde- 
lia glutinosa, G. integrifolia, G. sguarrosa, G. robusta; 
Spikenard (Avalia Californica),; Tar weed (Hemizonia trun- 
cata); Wild Sunflower or Turpentine Root ( Wyethia helen- 
oides),; Yerba Buena (Aicromeria Douglassit); Yerba Reuma 
(Frankenia grandifolia), etc. 


German Pharmacopeial Revision.--The Commis- 
sion at present in session at Berlin, and charged by the 
Prussian government with the revision of the PAarmaco- 
pea Germanica, consists of thirty members, five (Messrs. 
Houselle, Kersandt, Reinhardt, Kerschensteiner, and 
Koch) are medical officials; six (Messrs. Binz, Eulen- 
burg, Fliickiger, Gaehtgens, Husemann, and Rossbach) are 
pharmacologists; six (Messrs. von Fehling, Hilger, Otto, 
Poleck, Reichardt, and Jaffé) are chemists, the last being 
a professor of Medical Chemistry; seven (Messrs, Frant- 
zel, von Gerhard, Jurgensen, Nothnagel, Salzer, Volk- 
mann, and von Ziemssen) are clinical physicians, and six 
(Messrs. Brunnengriber, Dugend, Jassey, Schacht, Wim- 
mel, and Wolfrum) are pharmacists. Besides these, the 
Prussian War Office has deputized two military physicians 
to attend the sittings. Dr. Schmidt, professor of phar- 
macy at Halle, is acting as Secretary of the Commission. 


Pitchblende (Uranium-Ore) in Colorado.—Some 
three years ago,an intelligent mineralogist discovered 
specimens of pitchblende on the waste-dumps of Denver 
| City, Colorado, and, recognizing the value of the mineral, 
| gathered a quantity and sent it to Swansea, where it 
brought five shillings a pound, or at the rate of $2,500 a 
ton. To what extent the mineral occurs in that region 
does not appear, but the incident affords another illustra- 





been 3 iij. instead of 3 iij., the typographical error having | tion of the facility with which unscientific miners may 


occurred in the Transactions of the Pennsylvania Pharma- | 


ceutical Association, from which we copied it. 








ITEMS. 


——_— eee - 


College of Pharmacy of the City of New York.— | 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the College, held on 
Thursday, October 21st, the following gentlemen were 
elected Corresponding Members: D. Carlos Mallaina, of 
Madrid, Prof. Alphonso Herrera, M.D., of Mexico, D. 
Ramon Codina Langlin, of Barcelona, Prof. Eustathios 
Poniropoulos, of Athens, and Prof, George C. Post, M.D., 
of Beirout. 

Mr. Ck:.i2s Rice exhibited at this meeting specimens of 
the whole iruit and seeds of Strychnos /gnatii Bergius, 
which had just been received from a correspondent in the 
Philippine Islands. No specimen of this fruit exists in 
any museum in this country or Europe, excepting a very 








*“ The druggist will retain this prescription, subject to Dr. Am- 
brook’s orders, neither repeating it nor giving copies, but refer the 
patient to the doctor. The writing of a prescription is for the con- 
venience of the physician, to save him giving verbal directions to 
the druggist, and gives the patient no proprietary rights in it what- 
ever.” 


throw away minerals of more value than those they are 
| looking for. 

Pitchblende is an oxide of uranium, obtained in Saxony 
and Bohemia, and used in fine glass making. Glass col- 
ored with uranium has the peculiar property of showing 
‘green when looked at, although perfectly and purely yel- 
| low when looked through. 


A College of Pharmacy in North Carolina.— The 
physicians and druggists of North Carolina have, through 
their conventions, asked the Legislature of that State to 
provide a Pharmaceutical School for the education of 
those seeking to become druggists. The Trustees and 
Faculty of the University of North Carolina, wishing to 
aid in the reform, have established at Chapel Hill a Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in which the course of study will include 
lectures on Botany, by Prof. F. Simonds, Ph. D.; on Gen- 
eral Analytical and Applied Chemistry, by Prof. F. Ven- 
able, late of Bonn University; on Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, by Dr. T. M. Harris. 

In Chemistry, there will be three lessons a week and six 
hours of laboratory work. 

In Materia Medica and Pharmacy, there will be two to 
three lessons a week and abundant practical work. 

A course of lectures will be given on the physiological 
action of medicines and their safe doses; and poisons and 
| their antidotes. 





| 
{ 
| 
{ 
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The term of study will include two sessions of five 
months each. At the end of each session a written exam- 
ination will be held, the final examination being in May. 
These examinations are intended to be thorough and rigid, 
and not merely nominal. A student who passes with ap- 
proval will be entitled to a diploma as a graduate in Phar- 
macy, but this will be withheld until he presents evidence 
that he has had four years of practical experience in Phar- 
macy ; receiving, meantime, a certificate of graduation. 
The College course is included in the term of four years re- 
ferred to.—V. C. Med. Fourn. 


Dr. Rudolph Wagner, Professor of Technological 


Chemistry at the University at Wiirzburg, whose ‘* Hand- | 


book of Chemical Technology” has been translated into 
English, and whose Annual Reports on the Progress of 
Technology are an indispensable work in every library, 
died suddenly on the 5th of October. 

Cream of Tartar in California.—The manufacture of 
this product from native argols has been commenced in 
California, but, owing to the disinclination of wine makers 
to clean their casks before refilling them with new wine, 
the supply of argols is found to be yet insufficient to meet 
the demands of the works. 

Covering the Taste of Bromides.—According to the 
Canadian Medical Fournal, this may be accomplished by 
giving three times as much simple syrup as there may be 
of the bromide. The result is said to be an agreeable, 
nutty flavor, not unlike that of cocoanut-milk. 

M. Torchon, of Paris, whose death was announced 
last month, was the head of one of the largest ‘‘ specialty ” 
houses in Europe. They are the proprietors of Belloc’s 
Charcoal, Clertan’s perles, Goudron de Guyot, etc., and 
were the largest advertisers abroad. The tariff of 50% im- 
posed by the Government of the United States of America 
on proprietary remedies prevented the extensive introduc- 
tion of their wares into this country, but the South Ameri- 
can market has for many years been largely supplied by 
them. ere 
Antimony in California.—Mr. Boushey, the owner of 
the Californian antimony mine, has recently returned 
home from Paris, in company with an experienced French 





chemist, for the purpose of beginning a rational working | 


of the mine. Regarding the latter, Mr. Boushey relates 
that eighty years ago some Jesuit priests, in what is now 
Kern County, in the southern part of California, dis- 
covered the mine which he now owns. They were skilful 
miners, and argued from the presence of the antimony 
that gold and silver would be found beneath it. They 
cared nothing for the antimony, but mined diligently for 
gold, forcing the {ndians to work for them. These red 
miners on three occasions, the legend is, rebelled and 
killed all the monks in the convent. Finally the mine 
was abandoned, and the convent itself was no longer 
tenanted. There are yet old tunnels in the lower part of 
the mountain. 

‘* An old Spaniard once came to us,” said Mr. Boushey, 
‘‘and claimed the mine. He said the Jesuits had given 
it to him, and that the deed would be found at the further 
end of a 500-foot tunnel. We told him to go and find the 
deed, but he has never been able to find even the 500-foot 
tunnel. We don’t care anything about the deed, how- 
ever, because we hold directly from the United States by 
patent, and are guaranteed against allclaims. The mine 
is thirty-five miles south of Bakersfield, near Summer 
Station, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Between the 
head waters of the San Emedio and the Pleito Cajions 
there is a mountain face which for four miles consists of 
granite and porphyry covered with fertile earth and heavily 
timbered with pine. The ledges of granite and porphyry 
run parallel with the face of the mountain and slant with 
it, at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees. The antimony 
is found in a true fissure, of which there are only three 
other instances in the world. There is one in Freiberg, 
one in Chili, and one in Mexico. This fissure is the re- 
sult of the upheaval of what may be called one end of the 
mountain, or of the depression of its centre. It strikes 





directly through the mountain at right angles with the 
granite.and prophyry ledges. The ores with which it is 
filled were thrust up into it from below. At the top it is 
from thirty to one hundred feet wide, but it widens as it 
descends. The fissure has been traced across the top of 
the mountain 5,000 feet and antimony has been found at 
every point. This ore is found above and the heavier ores 
below.” 

William E. Gee, of this city, long known as an ex- 
tensive manufacturer of apparatus for carbonated bever- 
ages, at the corner of Centre and White streets, is re- 
cently deceased. 

Purity of Italian Sulphate of Quinine.—Towards 
the end of last year reports were circulated in Italy that 
the sulphate of quinine manufactured by the Societa Far- 
maceutica Romana (Peretti Amici e Co., Rome, Via del 
Gesu, 63-66) was put onthe market in an impure condi- 
tion. As soon as these rumors reached the firm, they de- 
manded an investigation at the hands of the Government 
sanitary authorities, and also enlisted the services of 
prominent chemists and practitioners to test their quinine 
both chemically and physiologically. The result of all 
these examinations has been that the imputation of fraud 
has been entirely removed from the firm, their product 
being found quite pure, and in general corresponding to 
the composition 2Qu,SO,4.7H.O, which is one-half of a 
molecule of water less than is met with in the average 
commerical] sulphate of quinine. 

China’s Export and Import Trade.—From the lately 
published Report of the Imperial Chinese Customs, we 
find that the comparative exports and imports in 1877, 
1878, and 1879, of substances interesting for the drug 
trade, have been as follows (in Haikuan Taels*): 


a. Exports, 1877 1878 1879 
Cassia, 309,945 336,217 579.494 
Musk, 145,405 246,865 258,424 
Rhubarb, 199,781 198,248 202,646 
Safflower, 158,290 160,497 152,907 
Tea, black, 17,257,883 19,418,757 22,596,481 

‘© green, 4,432,121 4,507,047 4,498,992 

‘* brick, 1,759,028 1,354,267 1,392,616 

4. Imports. 

Opium, 30,257,812 32,262,957 36,536,617 


PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR.—Dec. 

N. B.—The officers of Societies, Colleges of Pharmacy; 
Pharm. Associations, etc., will oblige us by forwarding 
schedules of their meetings, lists of officers, and any changes 
that may be desirable. 











Date. Society Meetings. 
Thurs. 2d. | N. Y. Coll. Ph.—Trustees’ Meet. 
Piila. Coll. Pharm.—Alumni Meet. 
Louisville Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 
Massach, Coll. Pharm.—Stated Meet. 
wii = ‘«  .—Trust. Meet. 
Mon. 6th. Erie County Ph. Ass.—Monthly Meet. 
Tues. 7th. Phila. Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 
Wed. 8th. | Cincinnati Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 
Thurs. gth. | Newark Pharm. Assoc.—Monthly Meet. 
N. Y. Germ. Apoth. Soc.—Monthly Meet. 
Louisville Coll. Ph.—Directors’ Meet. 
Maryland Coll. Ph.—Meeting. 
Tues. 14th.| St. Louis Coll. Pharm.—Pharm. Meet. 
National Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 
Massach. Coll. Pharm.—Pharm. Meet. 
Kings Co, Pharm. Soc.—Monthly Meet. 
Thurs. 16th,| Pittsburgh Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 
Tues. 21st. | New York Coll. Pharm.—Convers. Meet. 
St. Louis Coll. Pharm. — Trust. Meet. 
rg Re ‘* ,—Alumni Meet. 
Mon, 27th. | Phila. Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 
re se 4 —Stated Meet. 





* Hai-kuan, or Government Tael, is equal to 1,4292785 dollars, or 
nearly $1.43. 
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INDEX. 


bobra, 251. 
Acacia Farnesiana, 6. 
mucilage, how to pre- 
serve, I13. 
pycnantha Benth., 211. 
Acid, acetic, 335. [1or. 
arsenious, some properties of, 
benzoic, contaminated with cor- 
rosive sublimate, 86. 
benzoic, from benzoin, 87. 
benzoic, increased manufacture 
of, 335. 
boracic, in ointments, 82. [55. 
carbolic, action of bromine on, 
carbolic, cause of reddening of, 
carbolic, in pills, 48. [148. 
— standard solution of, 


carbonic, apparatus for estimat- 
ing (¢l/ustrated), 198. 

chrysophanic and chrysarobin, 
distinction between, 281. 

chrysophanic, from 


citric, liquors of, 168, 201. 
citric, manufacture of, 274. 


formic, synthetic preparation of, | 


gallic, preparation of, 41. [179. 

gallic, mass of, 49. 

hydriodic, a new method for 
preparing, 5. 

hydriodic, mode of preparing, 

hydrobromic, 262. [51. 

hydrobromic, method for pre- 
paring, 5, 51. 

hydrochloric, detection of, 211. 

hydrochloric, reagent for, 86. 

hydrochloric, rise in price of, 
336. 

hydrochloric, testing for arse- 
nious and sulphuric acids (¢/- 
lustrated), 333. 

hydrocyanic, developed during 
distillation of spirit of nitrous 
ether, 277. 

hydrocyanic, dil., to prepare 
and measure, I13. 

iodic, as a test for morphia, 53. 

malic, polarization of, 211. 

metaphosphoric, as a test for 
albumen, 277. [32. 

nitric, death from the fumes of, 

nitric, to detect in presence of 
nitrous, 146. 

oleic, purified, 162. 

oxalic, in diphtheria, 87. 

phosphate for baking-powders, 

phosphoric, 194. [254. 

phosphoric, commercial dilute, 
deposit in (¢//ustrated), 131. 

phosphoric, manufacture of, 31. 

phosphoric, new process for pre- 
paring, 169. 

phosphoric, pulverulent prepa- 
ration of, 254, 350. 

piperonylic, 11, 12. [292. 

pump, Clouth’s (¢//ustrated), 

pyrogallic, as a remedy for 
syphilitic ulcerations, 265. | 


rhubarb, | 





Acid, pyrogallic, quality of commer- 
cial, 141. 
salicylic, and bisulphate of 
potassium, 123. 
salicylic, as a remedy for bro- 
mine acne, 278. 
salicylic, effects of, 110. 
Salicylic, infringement of 
patent, 86. 
salicylic, in mixtures, 316. 
salicylic, mixture turning black, 
salicylic, solubility of, 86. [374. 
succinic, rise in price of, 337. 
sulphuric, apparatus for manu- 
facture of, 220. 
sulphuric, manufacture in 
Japan, 40. 
sulphuric, purification from 
arsenic, IOI. 
sulphurous, increased consump- 
tion of, 338. 
tannic, pills of, 50. [350. 
tannic, process for obtaining, 
tartaric, in diphtheria, 349. 
tartaric, regeneration of mother 
waters of, 246. 
valerianic, 251. 
Acne, bromine-, salicylic acid as a 
remedy for, 278. 
Aconite, alcoholic extract of, 296. 
Aconitine and allied alkaloids, charac- 
teristics of, 293. 
poisoning by, 296. [42. 
Aconitum heterophyllum (i//ustrated), 
Agricultural department, notice of 
report from, 24. 
Ague-cure, patented, 350. 
medicine, 30. [109. 
Air-compressor, Burgess’ (¢//ust7ated), 
Albumin, crystallized vegetable, 288. 
‘« Allcock’s porous strengthening plas- 
ter,” 319. 
Alcohol, denaturalized, 116. 
detection of water in, 22. 
dilute, preparation of, 3. 
historical notes on, 359. 
in essential oils, detection of, 
174. [170. 
methylic, manufacture of, 
methylic and ethylic, detec- 
tion of, 112. 
purification of, 86. 
Alcoholometric tables, 147. 
Alkaloids, chloride of zincasa reagent 
for, 112. 
incompatibilities, of, 84. 
separation and determina- 
tion of, 22. 
Almond emulsion, incompatibilities 
of, 84. 
oil, to keep, 113. 
Aloes, 209. 
and myrrh, pills of, 49. 
in beverages, test for, 167. 
Alterative mixture, 123. 
Alumina, acetate, solution of, 250. 
Loewig’s patent, 60. 
Alum industry in France, 54. 
process for making, 285. 








Aluminium, aceto-tartrate of, 334. 
bronze, 251. 
manufacture of, 332. 
nitrate in pruritus vulve, 

304. [62. 

‘*Ambrosial Perfume for the Bath,” 

AMBROOK, C., on proprietary rights 

in prescriptions, 379. 

American Bookseller, notice of, 26. 
Chemical Society, 224. 
Otological Society, notice of 

transactions, 56. 
Ammonia and quinia, elixir of valeri- 
anate of, 312. 
aromatic spirit of, as a 
menstruum for exhaust- 
ing lupulin, 308. 
in gas-liquor, determination 
of (¢d/ustr ated), 355. 
valerianate of, elixir of, 312. 
water, manufacture of, 285. 
Ammonium carbolate, 124. 
citrate and _ phosphate, 
neutral, 8. 
citrate, solution of, 310. 
salicylate, 335. 
Anzemia, tonic in, 153. 
Anesthesia at St. 
Hospital, 53. 

‘¢ Analeptic pills,” 319. 

Analgesia, Bonwill’s method of, 278. 

Anamirtin, 304. 

Andalusian wine manipulation, 287. 

Anemopsis californica, 86. 

Anhydro-atropine, 298. 

Aniline inks, 92. 

Antimony, atomic weight of, 212. 

in California, 380. 
in Japan, 335. 
Antiseptic, anew, 334. 
vapors, improved method 
of applying, 263. 


Bartholomew’s 


Apiol, 7. 
Apomorphia, demand for, 335. 
Applopappus discoideus (¢//ustrated), 
Aqua-puncture, 116. [229. 
Aralia quinquefolia, 2” 
Araroba, 209. 
histology of, 177. 
Archil, 28. 
Arenga saccharifera (//ustratea), 99. 
Argols from Greek wines, 231. 
Arnica crop, the, 335. 
Aromatic spirit, 157. 
Arsenic, bismuth salts free from, 148. 
cause of poisonousness of, 
172. 
in chloride of iron, 371. 
in skin diseases, 277. 
volatilizing point of, 245. 
Asarene, 370. 
Asarin, 370. 
Asarol, 370. [370. 
Asarum canadense anditsconstituents, 
Aspidosperma quebracho, 224. 
Aspidospermine, 245, 288. 
salts of, 335. 
Asthma, ethyl] iodide in, 274. 
remedy, a patented, 9I. 
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Atlas of Skin Diseases, notice of, 56. 
Atropine, Gehe & Co.’s, 335. 

new and characteristic re- 

action of, 330. 

Atropyl-tropeine, 298. (351. 
ATTFIELD, PROF., presentation to, 
Australia, foreign plants in, 255. 
Ayer’s hernia truss, 286. 
Azulene, 370. 


genes J. F., historical notes on 
alcoho) by, 359. 

Baking-powder, improved, 40. 
Balance, Bunge’s analytical (7//us- 
trated), 271. 

for use in lectures (¢//us- 
trated), 358. 
hydrostatic (¢//ustrated), 42. 
Balsam copaiba, 209. 
copaiba, emulsion of, 51. 
copaiba, mass of, 48. 
copaiva, rise in price of, 335. 
fir, the, 267. 
Gurjun, 209. 
of Peru, rosin in, 246. 
of Peru, stains on linen, 284. 
of Tolu and creasote in 
phthisis, 245. 
Peru, 209. 
Peru, emulsion of, 51. 
Peru, sophistication of, 335. 
Peruvian, mass of, 48. 
Tolu, emulsion of, 51. 
‘* Barbour’s Ethereal Tincture, 
Bay rum, to color, 316. 
BEARD, GEO. M., notice of a work by, | 
117. 
Beef and iron, wine of, 312. 
iron, and calisaya, wine of, 311. 
wine of, 311. 
Beer, condensed, 116. 
nettle, 126. 
Bees, Cypriote, 224. [163. 
Belladonna, Japanese (z//ustrated), 
Belladonnine, 147. (335. 


”* 347. 


increased demand for, | 


Bentley and Trimen’s Medicinal 
Plants, notice of, 26, 128. 
Benzin and benzol, distinction be- 
tween, 23, 338. 
Benzoin, 209. 
Palembang, 245. 
tincture, emulsion of, 51. 
Benzol and benzin, distinction be- | 
tween, 23, 338. 
in whooping- cough, 279. 
Benzoyl-tropeine, 298. 
Berberina, elixir of, 375. 
Berlin, university of, 96. 
Bernard, Claude, memorial to, 318. 
Betain, 153. 
Betin, 153. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 24, 56, 88, 117, 149) | | 


212, 249, 280, 343, 378. 
Bichloride of ethidene, 335. 
of ethidene as an anzsthe- 


tic, 334. 


of, 310. 
phosphate, 276, 


salts free from arsenic, pre- | 


paration of, 148. 
solution, 282. 
state of the market for, 335. 
subnitrate, 178. 
subnitrate, crystalline, 333. 
Bitters, 285. 


[122. | 
Bismuth, ammonio-citrate, in elixirs, | 
ammonio-citrate, solution | 


Blackberry root, elixir of, 310. 

Blackboards, liquid slating for, 92. 

Blacking, 29. 

‘* Blancard’s pills,” 319. 

Blast-lamp (¢//ustsated), 205. 

Boiler, Symes’ (7//ustvated), 364. 

Boisragon pills, 156. 

Boldo, 209. 

Bonwill’s method of analgesia, 278. 

| Boots, to waterproof, 63. 
| Boracic acid ointment, 82. 

Borax, 209. 

| and salicylic acid inhalations 

in the treatment of phthisis, 

238. 

as a butter preservative, 41. 

| Borocitrates, 283. 

| Botanical specimens, donation of, 

| Bottle-cap, a patented (¢//ustrated), gt. 

opener, a new (7//ustrated), 141. 
Bottles, mode of capping, 113. 

| Botanical glass-positives, 255, 

specimens, southern, 27. 

Botanisches Centralblatt, 208. 
Bougie, a new, 254. 

carrier (¢//ustrated), 377. 

| BREWER, J., death of, 95. 








| British Pharmacopeeia, the, 128. [25. | 


| BRISTOWE, J. S.. notice of a book by, 
| Bromhydrate of homatropine, 298. 

| Bromide in iodide of potassium, 

detection of, 220. 

| Bromides, covering the taste of, 380. | 

| Bromine and bromides in the German | 

market, 335. [110. 

and iodine, separation of, 


| inhalation, Netolitzky’s for- | 


mula for, 29. 
on phenol, action of, 55. 
solidified, 115. 
| Brown’s Excelsior Tuk-powders, 94. 
| Brucine, antiseptic property of the | 
salts of, 302. (117. | 
Brunton, T. L., notice of a work by, | 
| Buchu leaves, essential oil of, 325. 
Buckland’s Malt Extracts, 218. [345. 
BULKLEY, L. D., notice of a work by, 
BumsTEAD, F. J., notice of a book by, 
Bunge’s analytical balance (z//us- 
| trated), 271. [{24. 
| Burette, Pellet’s (¢//ustrated), 171. 
| Burrow’s solution, 250. 
| ** Burwell’s Sanitary Soap,” 62. 
| Butter, artificial, 231. 
| borax as a preservative of, 41. 
distinction between natural 
and artificial, 175. 
mode of testing, 237. 
rancid, to sweeten, 319. 
Bush-mango, 152. 


| “(Caber bean (c//ustrated), 133. 
beans, consumption of, 317. 
tincture of, 113. 
| Calcium bromide, solution of, 310. 
chloride, as a remedy for 
phthisis, 277. 
| lactophosphate, syrup of, 23, 
| 154. 
phosphate as an excipient in 
| pills, 50. 
| salicylate of, 278. 
salicylate in diarrhoea, 372. 
test for, 22. 
| California College of Pharmacy, 96. 
, Calisaya and iron, elixir of, 310. 
and iron salts, elixir of, 317. 
bark, elixir of, 310. 


[379. | 


| Calisaya, iron, and bismuth, elixir of, 

310. [{310. 

iron, and strychnia, elixir of, 

iron, bismuth, and strychnia, 

| elixir of, 310. 

| iron, pepsin, and bismuth, 

elixir of, 310, 

| wine of, 312. 

| Calomel and potassium iodide, effect 

| of combining, 115. 

| conversion into corrosive 
sublimate, 182. 

| incompatibilities of, 84. 

Camphor, 209. 
| American refined, 335. 
and carbolic acid in diph- 
theria, 349. 
and chloral, 334. 
monobromated, preparation 


of, 176. [352. 
| production upon Formosa, 
thymol, 88. 


to make a pillmass of, 48. 
to pulverize, 113. (254. 
| Candy, process for manufacture of, 
| Cannabis Indica, pills of, 49. 
| Cantharides, decreased consumption 
of, 335. [¢rated), 13. 
| Capsules, apparatus for filling (2//zs- 
veterinary, 351. 
Caramel, 375. 
| Carbolism, remedy for, 128. 
| Carbolized paper, 155. 
Carbonated waters, experiments in 
| bottling, 239. 
| Carica papaya, 209. 
Carlsbad salt, artificial, 93. 
| Carmine, 27. [338. 
improved preparation of, 
| Carnauba root, 287. 
wax, 335. 
Carob culture in Cyprus, 176. 
| leaves, 288. [88. 
| CARTER, R. B., notice of a work by, 
| Cascara sagrado, elixir of, 375. 
Castor oil emulsion, 349. 
Catarrh cure, 8. 
remedy, 30. 
remedy, a patented, gr. 
pills, Hager's, 243. 
treatment of, 243. 
Caustic crayons, 252. 
‘*Cauvin’s pills,” 319. 
Cayaponin, 21. 
Cedrine, 210, 
Cedronine, 210. 
Cedron seeds as a febrifuge, 210. 
Celluloid hypodermic syringe (2//zs- 
trated), 286. 
Cement for paper, 243. 
| for table tops, 349. 
for stoves and fire-places, 30. 
glycerin, 170. 
Sorrel’s, 182. 
Cereus Bonplandii, 349. 
% grandiflorus, 348. [of, 88. 
Ceresin from fossil wax, preparation 
Cerium oxalate in vomiting of preg- 
nancy, 148. 
Champagne, consumption of, 64. [56. 
CuHaARCcoT, J. M., notice of a work by, 
Charlatanism in Great Britain, 32. 
| Cheese, adulterated, 231. [179. 
Chemical equations, construction of, 
Chemicals, new, 287. 
Chemists’ and Druggists’ diary, 25. 
| CHEVALLIER, JEAN BAPTISTE AL- 
PHONSE, death of, 64. 
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Chian turpentine, 202, 282, 362. 
emulsion of, 371. 
Chillie paste for rheumatism, 252. 
Chinese exports and imports, 380. 
in California, 14. 
white wax, 81. [148. 
Chloral as an antidote for strychnia, 
Chlorates on iodides, action of, 242. 
Chloride of methyl for extracting per- 
fumes, 179. 
Chlorides, incompatibilities of, 85. 
Chlorine, —e acid test for, 
246. 
detection of, in organic 
compounds, 246. 
Chlorodyne, formula for, 62. 
Chloroform, emulsion of, 2, 51. 
gargle, 252. 
incompatibilities of, 85. 
process for manufactur- 
ing, 30. 
purity of, 23. 
*¢ Chrisma,” 277. 
Chrysarobin and chrysophanic acid, 
distinction between, 
281. 
consumption of, 335. 
Churchill’s iodine preparations, 122. 
syrup of hypophosphites, 
Cinamyl-tropeine, 298. [22r, 348. 
Cinchona, 209. (245. 
alkaloids, characteristics of, 
alkaloids, market for, 335. 
alkaloids, tests for, 72, 258. 
and iron, elixir of, 27. 
assay, De Vrij’s method, 72. 
bark, a novel, 251. 
bark, Jamaica, 255. 
barks, assay on, 72, 106. 
barks, market for, 335. 
calisaya Ledgeriana, 144. 
culzivation, 116, 
in Ceylon, 64. 
in Colombia, 95. 
in India, 40, 93. 
in Timor, 182, 
Jamaica, 353. 
tincture, turbidity of mix- 
tures of, 31. 
iron, and_ strychnia. 
elixir of, 311. 
salicylate, 377. 
Cinchonidine sulphate, decreased 
demand for, 336. (336. 
Cinchonine, muriate, rise in price of, 
sulphate, increased de- 
mand for, 336. 
CLAASSEN, E., on formulas for in- 
creasing and decreasing the strength 
of liquids to any desired degree, 75. 
Clover blossoms, 287. [128. 
Coal-tar colors, approximate value of, 
colors, diseases caused by, 
Coca, 210. [199 
as a remedy for opium-habit, 
leaves, elixir of, 311. [279. 
Cocoanut, desiccated, 30. 
Coconette, 141. 
Cochineal, incompatibilities of, 85. 
in the Canary Islands, 64. 
insect, 175. 
production of the Canary 
Islands, 118. 
Cod-liver oil, tasteless, 377. (64. 
Codman, Shurtleff & Co., notice from, 
Ccerulene, 370. 
Coffee fungus, reward for a remedy 
for, 320. ; 


Cinchonidia, 





Coffee, process for preparing an extract 
of, 253. 
with chicory, detection of adul- 
teration of, 315. 
Cognac essence (7//ustrated), 318. 
COHEN, J. S., notice of a book by, 25. 
Coins, metric, 95. 
Cold cream without fat, 92. 
in-the head, remedy for, 319. 
**Colgate’s Office Soap,” 62, 11g. 
Colic, popular remedy for, 6. [256. 
College of Pharmacy, Maryland, 158, 
of Pharmacy, National, 158. 
of Pharmacy, North Carolina, 


379. 
of Pharmacy, N. Y., 30. 32, 
63, 127, 158, 379. [159. 
of Pharmacy, Philadelphia, 
of Pharmacy, Pittsburgh, 128. 
of Pharmacy, St. Louis, 128, 


159. 
Collodion as a coating for cigars, 256. 
cotton, 149. 
styptic, 181. 
Cologne, 157, 281, 348. 
Colophony, 291. 
Colorimeter, Wolff's (¢//ustrated), 169. 
Committee on Public Health, report 
Condiment compound, 253. [of, 25. 
Connecticut State Pharmaceutical 
Association, 93. 
Continuous displacement apparatus 
(illustrated), 46. 
Copaiba, 209. 
balsam, emulsion of, 371. 
emulsion of, 2. 
mixture, 157, 283. 
Copying-pad, patent for a, 350. 
Corydalis, compound elixir of, 311. 





Cork-tree (¢//ustrated), 34. | 
Corn-silk as a remedy for cystitis, 260. | 


Corns, remedy for, 29. 
CORRECTIONS, 343, 379. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 215, 343, 379. 
‘*Cosmetic Glycerin Lotion,” 62. 
pomade, 349. 
Cosmetics, oriental, 6 
Coto bark, 210. 
bark in diarrhoea of phthisis, 38. 
barks and their constituents, 10. 
barks, effects of, 12. 
Cotoin, II. 
dose of, 13. 
Cotoine, demand for, 336. 
Cotton, absorbent, as a filtering mate- 
rial, 60. 
chlorinated, 208. 
Court-plaster, 29. 
Cover for volatile solvents (2//ustrat- 
ed), 166. 
Crayons, medicated, 220. 
Cream of tartar in California, 380. 
of tartar, solubility of, 80. 
Creasote and balsam of Tolu in 
phthisis, 245. 
in pills, 48. 
Croton niveus, 210. 





rs 32. 
Damiana (t//ustrated), 228. 
chemical examination f 
of, 261. 
Dandelion, compound elixir of, 155. 
Dassori’s clarifying powder, 92. 
Datura tatula, 255. 
Daturine, identical with hyoscyamine 
and duboisine, 139. 
new and characteristic re- 
action of, 330. 
Day, W. H., notice of a work by, 150. 
Decoctions, improperly made, 274. 
Delegates to the Am. Pharm. Assoc., 
314. {sium, 279. 
Delirium caused by iodide of potas- 
Dental goods, S. S. White’s, 218. 
Depilatory for favus, 252. 
De Vrij’s process for assaying cin- 
chona bark, 106, 
test, 259. [155. 
Dewberry root, compound elixir of, 
Diachylon ointment, Hebra’s, 220. 
Diarrhcea mixture, Dujardin-Beau- 
metz’s, 219. 
Di-cotoin, II, 12. 
Digitalin, 336. 
Digitalis, 210. 
Dika, 152. 
Diphtheria, application in, 252. 
oxalic acid in, 87. 
patented remedy for, 91, 
remedies for, 349. [285. 
resorcin as a remedy for, 
Dispensing conveniences, 114. [292. 
the art of, 82, 47, 113. 
Dissecting material, preservation of, 


54. 
| Distillation, continuous, 
for (illustr ated), 105. 
Diuretics, the uncertain action of, 265. 
Doses, equalization of, 240. (378. 


apparatus 


| Dovct AS, S. H., notice of a work by, 


| | ** Dr. 





| 


Crucible, an improved, 285. | 


Cubebs, oleoresin of, 123. 

Cudbear, 28. 

Cupric test-pellets, 218. 

Curacao, Amsterdam or Dutch, 153. 
compound tincture of, 310. | 
flavor, 310. 

Curare mistaken for aloes, 23. 

Curarine, salicylate of, 288. 

Cusset mineral waters, 253. 


' Cystitis, remedies for, 29. 


| Dover’s powder, camphorated, 124. 
Aug. Konig’s Family Medi- 
cines,” 148. [by, 24. 
| DraGENporF, G., notice of a work 
| Druggist and Paint and Oil Trade 
Review, 32. 
“‘Druggist’s Ready Reference,” no- 
tice of the, 117 
Drug-mill, Schroeder’s, 182. 
Drug store fittings (¢//ustrated), 353. 
Drugs, adulteration and deteriora- 
tion of, 273. 
and chemicals, Gehe & Co.’s 
report on, 209. 
Australian duty on, 32. 
drying by cold blast, 178. 
powdered, impure, 273. 
statistics of, 32. 
Drunkenness, Peruvian bark as a 
remedy for, 316. 
Drying apparatus (7//ustrated), 235. 
Drying-oven, “— s pear 


Scheibler’s (illustrated), 
DUBELLE, G., on new original formu- 
las for bouquets. 46. [mine, 138. 


| Duboisine, identical with hyoscya- 


| Dunrine, L. 


op ee of, 286. 

.» notice of a work 
by. 56, 344. [150. 

Duncan, J. M., notice of a work by, 

DuncLison, R. J., notice of a work 
by, 213, 344. [25. 

Durant, R. J., notice of a book by, | 

Duryea’s Maizena, 29. 
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au d’Hongrie, 58. 


_ Ebss, R. T., on Pharmacopceial | 


Revision, gI. 
EDITORIALS, 15, 33, 65, 97, 129, 161, 
193, 225, 257, 289, 321. 
Eggs, manufactured, 31. 
Elais guineeasis, 140. 
Elaterin, dose of, 60. 
Elaterium, dose of, 60. 
Elixir of bromide of ammonium, 124. 
of bromide of sodium, 155. 
of calisaya, 124. 
of calisaya and iron, 125. [125. 
of calisaya, iron, and bismuth, 
of chinoidine (comp.), 125. 
of citrate of lithia, 125. 
of corydalis (turkey corn), 125. 
of dandelion, 155. 
of dewberry root, 155. 
of gentian, 125. 
of gentian and iron, 125. 
of guarana, 125. 
of licorice, compound, 348. 
of orange, 124. 
of pepsin and bismuth, 125. 
of pepsin, bismuth, and strych- 
nia, 125. 
of phosphates of iron and qui- 
nia, 125. 
of phosphates of iron, quinia, 
and strychnia, 125, 346. 
of pyrophosphate of iron, 125. 
of sumbul, 155. 
of tar (comp.), 125. 


of wild cherry bark and iron, 

Elixirs, formulas for, 124. [155. 
the manufacture of, 309. 
Embalming, method and compound 
Emetia, 14. 
Emulsions, 50, 371. 
Enamel for iron ware, 346. 
Engine, Tyson's (¢//ustrated), 141. 
Epilepsy, nitro-glycerin as a remedy 
for, 246. 
Epsom salt, palatable, 31. 
Ergot in catarrhal affections, 54. 
Ergotin, Bonjean’s, 79. 
pills of, 49. 


Eriodictyon Californicum, analysis 
of, 22. 
Ethidene-dichloride as an anesthetic, | 


270. 
Ether, apparatus for manufacture of, 


spirit of nitrous, hydrocyanic | 


acid developed during dis- 
tillation of, 277. 


Ethyl bromide as an anesthetic, 143. | 


bromide for local anesthesia, 
277. [365. 
bromide, poisonous action of, 
iodide in asthma, 274. 
iodide in capsules, 87. 
Eucalyptus in chronic laryngitis, 252. 
oil, demand for, 336. 
Euonymin, action of, 80. 
Euonymus resin, action of, 80. 


Euphorbium as a protective for iron | 


and steel, 145. 
gum, as a coating for | 

submerged ir n, 52. 

Evaporation, apparatus for controlling 
(*Hustrated\, 363 

Excipients for piils, 50. 
Explosive combinations, 83. 
Explosion of oxygen apparatus, 288. 


Extraction apparatus (7//ustrated), 167, | 


331. 


[124. | 
of valerianate of ammonium, | 


[for, 253. | 


[220. | 


Extraction apparatus, Gunther’s (¢/- | 


lustratea), 298. 


apparatus, Juhle’s (7//us- | 


trated), 38. 
apparatus, Schreiber’s (:/- | 
lustrated), 14, 161. 
Extracts, fluid, inferior, 274. 
preservation of, 86. 
solid, inferior, 274. 
| ‘Eyesight, Good and Bad,” 
| of, 88. 


ec Dr. K. P., death of, 320. 
‘* False eucalyptus,” 373. 

Fats and soaps, separation of, 37. 

Favus, depilatory for, 252. 

| FEIL, 


132. 

“Female pills,” 281. 

| Fennel as a disguise for musk wal 

iodoform, 116. 

chloride, citro-ammoniacal | 
solution of, 310. 

hydrate, preparation of dense, 
08. 


Ferric 


solution of, 310. 
Ferricyanide of potassium, 347. 
Fig-meal coffee, 252. 

Filter, Enzinger’s (7//ustvated ), 200. 
Filter, Mollin’s (///ustrvated), 355. 
press, Wegelin and Hiibner’s | 
improved (i//ustrated), 136. 
Filters, improved (¢//ustrated ), 73. 





trated ). 272 


J., on resin of podophyllum, | 


‘*Gem face powder sachets,” 252. 


| Gentian and ferric chloride, elixir of, 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


Filtration, simple device for (¢//us- | 


Fletcher’s laboratory apparatus (7//us- 


trated ), 266. 
FLUECKIGER, F. 
by, 56. 
Fluid extracts, on the manufacture of, 
| Foam on soda water, 124. [307. 
Foeniculum vulgare, 255. 
Food for invalids, 91. 
preservative, 254. 
| Foot-sweat, cure of, 326. [370. 
Formosa, camphor production upon, 
FosTER, M., notice of a book by, 25. 
Fowler’s solution, sediment in, 347. 
Fox, G. H., notice of a work by, 56, 
150, 212, 249. 
| Fragrant flowers in France, 160. 
Frostilia,” 61. [2rs. 
| FRANKLAND, E., notice of a work by, 
| French purple, 28. 
| Frey, H., notice of a work by, 117. 
| Friction match, a new, 285. 
| Frog-poison of Colombia (c//ustrated ), 
Frost, JOHN J., death of, 352. [196. 
Fruit essences, artificial, 146. 
preservation by burial of, 256. 
| syrups, formulas for, 312. 
| Fuchsine in Hungarian wines, 116. 
| Fumigating compound, gI. 
| 
| 


A., notice of a work 





wafers,” 61. 
| Funnel measure (2//ustrated ), 78. 


AGE, C. T., on examination of 

J mustard (7//ustrated), 74. 
Galenical preparations, inferior, 274. 
he he the throat, proper method of, 


| ae + Fey a new (?//ustrated), 141. 

| valve, a new, 107. 

| Ges, W. E., death of, 380. 

| GEISLER, J. F., on morphiometric 
methods with opium, 356. [253. 


Gelatin from fish-skins, extraction of, 


Guarana, elixir of, 311. 


311. 
| German Apothecaries’ Society, 63. 
Patent-Office Gazette, 181. 
| Gin, to bleach colored, 180. 
| Ginger, syrup of, 30. 
| Ginseng cultivation in Japan (2//us- 
trated), 226. 


notice | | Glass, Bohemian, substances which 


attack, 115, 
wool, 119, 347. 
Glucose, Lindo’s reaction for, 373. 
production and uses of, 93. 
Glue, crackless, 284. 
liquid, 179, 252. 
Gluten bread, g. 
| Glycerin cement, 170. 
in ointments, 82. 
in wines, etc., estimation of, 
21. 
its specific gravity, etc., 324. 
jelly for microscopical pur- 
peren, 208. 
soap, 92, 96. 


phosphate, citro-ammoniacal | | | Glycyrrhizin, 51. 


| Goa powder, 209. 
| GOEBEL, E.,on hydrobromic acid, 262. 
| Gold lacquer for brass, 126. 
loss of, in coining, 352. 
| Gonorrhcea, eucalyptus oil for, 277. 
iodoform as a remedy for, 


277. 

GriFFITH, M. M., on crude semi- 
solid petroleum as a therapeutic 
agent, 131. 

Grimault’s Indian cigarettes, 284. 

Guaco, 346. 

Guaiacum, emulsion of, 51. 

resin, alkaline solution of, 
(78. 
Gum Arabic, mucilage of, 9 
Arabic, the market of, 336. 
Gun-cotton, 149. 
solubility of, 54. 


adden’s method for making leeches 
bite, 29. 


| Hagan’s Magnolia Balm, 29. 
| Hager’s catarrh pills, 243. 


digestive pellets, 157. 


| Hair dyes, analysis of, 239. 


notice of a work 
[by, 214. 


HALE, ANNIE M., 
Hamburg drops, 148. 
tea, 148. 


25+ 
| HARLAN, Geo. C., notice of a book by, 





HARTSHORNE, H., notice of a work 
Hashirodokoro, 164. [by, 150. 
Headache from tincture of iron, to 
prevent, 88. 
Hectograph, nigrosine ink for, 28. 
Heliotrope, essence of, 28. 
Helleborin, 287. 
Hemorrhoids, application for, 157. 
treatment of, 88. 

Henbane in pills, 48. 
Hesse’s test, 258. 
Heveenoid, 351. 
Hoang-nan, 221. 
Hoff's Malt Extract, 29. 
Hog cholera medicine, 30, 350. 
Holmium, 113. 
Homatropine, 297, 336. 
Homceopathic dispensing, 113. 
Honey, Cypriote, 224. 

to purify, 60. 
Hoof-ointment, 92. 
Hooper's aromatic cachous, etc., 218. 
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Hops, elixir of, 311. 
preserving, 278. 
substitute for, 95. 
Horlick’s dry extract of malt, 286. 
food for invalidsand infants, 
Horsford’s acid phosphates, 31. [286. 
HUFELAND, C. W., notice of a work 
Hydrocotoin, 12, [by, 344. 
Hydrophobia poison, vitality of, 283. 
Hydrostatic balance, Wackermann’s, 
Hyoscyamine, 287. [281. 
and duboisine, identity 
of, 138. 
conversion into atro- 
pine, 208. 
sulphate of, 336. 
therapeutic use of, 279. 
Hyoscyamus niger, 255. 
ointment of, 82. 
tincture of, "clouding of, 
when mixed with 
water, I13. 
Hypophosphites, compound solution 
of, 242. [22r. 
Churchill’s syrup of, 


” for ‘‘soda water,” economy in, 
154. 
Iceland moss, 324. 
‘* Improved Tooth Brush,” 62. 
Incompatible mixtures, 84. [285. 
India rubber, process of vulcanizing, 
Indigo, artificial, manufacture of, 253. 
Infusions, improperly made, 274. 
Ink, analysis of, 374. 
aniline, 92. 
black, 316. 
copying, 284. 
email, 29. 
for hot climates, 283. 
for labelling, 324. 
hectogrephic, 126, 
indelible, 29. 
marking, 126, 252. 
nigrosine, for the hectograph, 23. 
purple, 181. 
Inks, colored, 281. 
polygraphic, 21g. 
Insect powder, 32, 210. 
powder, colored, 283. 
powder, spurious, 256. 
powder, tincture of, 375. 
Intermittent fever, pilocarpine in, 279. 
Iodine and bromine, separation of | 
(tllustrated ), 110. 
cause in decline of price, 336. | 
caustic, Churchill’s, 122. | 
decolorized tincture of, 153. 
in syrup of iodide of iron, 
assay of, 212. 
tincture, Churchill’s, 122. 
Iodoform as a remedy for gonorrhea, 
narcosis, 288. (277. 
odor of, disguised by fennel, 
116. 
ointment, compound, 156. 
to disguise the odor of, 282, 
Iowa State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, 94. 
Ipecac, syrup of, 30. 
Ipecacuanha, fluid extract of, 14. 
Iridin, action of, 80. 
Tris, resin, action of, 80. 
Iron acetate, solution of, 230. 
albuminate, 210. 
and quinine, citrate of, 263. 
and quinine, citrate of, in pills, 
benzoate of, 284. [49. 











Iron, bitter wine of, 312. 

bromide, in pills, 49. 

by hydrogen, 55. 

chloride as a purifier of water, 

chloride, arsenicin, 371. [115. 

hydrated succinate of, 152. 

iodide, manipulation of the syrup 
of (¢//ustrated), 66. [84. 

perchloride, explosive mixture of, 

precautions in administering, 54. 

protochloride, elixir of, 375. 

pyrophosphate of, elixir of, 312. 

quinia, and strychnia, elixir of 
phosphate of, 312. 

quinia, and strychnia, elixir of 
pyrophosphate of, 312. 

quinia (or cinchonidia), and 
strychnia phosphates, syrup of, 
317. 

reduced, new method of assay- 
ing, 238. 

salts, incompatibilities of, 85. 

slab asa pill tile, 47. 

sulphate in pills, 49. 

sweet wine of, 312. (346. 

tasteless tincture of the chloride, 

to prevent headache from, 88. 


| ITEMS, 379. 


aborandi, 210. 
in mumps, 246. 
leaves, alkaloids of, 327. 
Jaborandine, 327. 
Jaborine, 327. 
Jalap, assay of commercial, 29. 
Jamaica dogwood, 122. 
James’ Blistering Ointment, 92. 
JAMES, P., notice of a work by, 117. 
Japaconitine, 295. 
Japan, patent medicines in, 287. 
JENSEN, P. C., on examination of a 
deposit in commercial] diluted phos- 
phoric acid (¢//ustrated), 131. 
Johnston’s fluid beef, analysis of, 9. 
Journal, a new pharmaceutical, 133. 
Jury duty, exemption of pharmacists 
Jute, carbolized, 115. [from, 129. 


Ke H. H., notice of a work by, 
149. 

KELLY, E. S., on Chian turpentine, 

Kerner’s test, 258. [362. 

KING, J., notice of a work by, 280. 

Koenigsberg University, 93. 


| Kooso, aministration of, 278. 


Koumys, 333. 
Kousso, powdered, keeping qualities 
Kumyss, 249. [of, 87. 


if aboratory tools, apparatus for coat- 
a ing (¢dlustrated ), 329. 
Lactucarium, failure of the crop of, 
Lake, carmine, 27. [336. 
LANDERER, X., miscellaneous con- 
tributions, 281. 
on American pista- 
chio-nuts, 6, 
Lark food, 62. 
Lavender crop in England, 64. 
‘* Laxative” elixir, 311. 
LEA, HENRY C., retirement from 
active business of, 145. (8s. 
Lead, acetate, incompatibilities of, 
oleate as a local remedy, 27 
tannate of, 251. 
Lecanora, 28. 
‘Lectures on the Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System,” notice of, 56. 





Leech culture (¢//ustrated), 165. 
trade of Bordeaux, 160. 
Leeches, to insure the biting of, 29. 
Lenn, R. O., on diluted phosphoric 
acid, I94. 
Leiogomme, 251. [24. 
LEISHMAN, W., notice of a book by, 
Lemon, flavoring extract of, 348. 
juice, assay of, 168, 201. 
peel, tincture of, 310. 
LEONARD, C. H., notice of a work by, 
25, 150, 345. 
Leprosy, gurjun oil in, 278. 
Leptandrin, manufacture of, 309. 
Lettuce water, 219. 
Leucotoin, 12. 
Licorice, compound elixir of, 348. 
medicated, 30. 
root, syrup of, 309. 
the glucoside of, 51. 
Liebig’s meat extracts, analysis of, 9. 
Lily white, 27. 
Lime-fruit juice, 377. 
Lime, hyposulphite, explosive charac- 
ter of, 84. 
juice, assay of, 168. 
juice, preparation of, 253. 
juice, source of, 282. [344. 
LINCOLN, D. F., notice of a work by, 
Lindo’s reaction for glucose, 373. 
Liniment, a patented, 91, 253, 285. 
Liquor bismuthi, 282. 
ferri acetici, Ph. G., 230. 
Liquids, formulas for increasing and 
decreasing the strength of, 75. 
Lithia, guaiacate of, pills of, 49. 
Litmus, 28, [2£o. 
Lioyp, J. U., notice of a work by, 
on citrate of iron and 
quinine, 263. [194. 
on phosphoric acid, 
and C. G., on damiana 
(‘llustrated), 228. 
LocuMAN’s Botanical Photographs, 
notice of, 150, 249, 378. 
LocuMaN, C. L., notice of a work by, 
Lolium temulentum, 255. 117. 
London essence of beef, analysis of, 9. 
purple as an insecticide, 278. 
Loxopterigium Lorentzi Gies. (¢//ws- 
trated) 210, 264. 
Lupulin, aromatic spirit of ammonia 
as a menstruum for exhausting, 308. 
Luting for joints of stills, etc., 55. 
Lycopodium, adulteration of, 334. 





acassar oil, 29. 
MACKENZIE, M., notice of a 
work by, 344. 
Madder, cultivation of, 288. 
Magnesia, milk of, 31. 
Magnesium, borocitrate of, 283, 287. 
neutral citrate of, 175. 
test for, 22. 
Maize, stigmata of, as a remedy for 
cystitis, 260, 
Male-fern, emulsion of, 2. [91. 
Malt extract, a patented process for, 
extract, improvement in process, 
30, 179. 
extracts, Buckland’s, 218. 
preparations, Dukehart’s, 252. 
Manaca, 122. 
Mangrove, the, 58. 
Manna, 32. 
production in Italy, 178. 
short crop of, 336. 
Marble stains, to remove, 284. 
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Marburg, university of, 96. [26. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, | 
Matthews’ acid pump (7//ustrated), 219. | 
MAXWELL, J. C., death of, 95. 

MAYER, EmIL, communication from, 





I5I. 
McKellway’s cupric test-pellets, 
McKeone Sons & Co.’s soaps, 218. 
Mead for soda water, 283. 
Mead’s adhesive plaster, I1g. 
Meat, extracts of, 9. 


Medical compounds, patented, 350, | 


76. 
5 Medical News and Abstract,” 32. 
Medical Record Visiting-List, notice 
of, 378. 
Melaleuca Paraguariensis, 148. 
Melia Azederach, 6. 


Menhaden (7//ustrated), 68. 
Mensman’s peptonized beef, analysis | 
Menthol as an antiseptic, 22. [256. | 


Mercurial ointment, preparation of, 
ointment, various formulas 
for, 76. 
Mercury. apparatus for distilling (2/- 
lustrated), 5. 
detection of minute quanti- | 
ties of (¢//ustrated), 207. 
liniment of, 2. 
pills of, 49. 
test for traces of, 55. 
with chalk, pills of, 49. 
Metallic letters on glass, to fasten, | 


252. 
Metal on leather, to fasten, 60. 

tubes for ointments, 373. 
Methyl chloride and its uses, 234. 
Metric system in coins, 95. 
MIERS, JOHN, death of, 32. 
Milk, ‘determination of the quantity | 

of water in (¢//ustrated), 98. 


dried coagulated, process for | 


preparing, 343. 
peptonized, 102. 
Mineral springs of Saratoga, N. Y., 
307. 
waters, note concerning the 
manufacture of, 113. 
Miscelianeous contributions from the 
Orient, 6, 231. 


Mohr, Friedrich, biography of —? 


trait), 127. 
works of Friedrich, 182. 
Moles, removal] of, 87. 


Mollin’s rapid filter (7//ustrated), 355. | 


Mollisine, 86. 
‘* Montgomery Hair Restorer,” 152. 
Morphia, iodic acid as a test for, 53. 
muriate, commercial, 175. 
muriate, production of, 256. 
tartrate of, 287. 
reactions, 59. 
Morphiometric methods with opium, 
** Morrison’s pills,” 319. 
Mosler’s anti-leukzmia pills, 29. 
Moss Engraving Co., 160, 


Mucilage cup, Sabin’s (illustrated), | 


Mumps, jaborandi in, 246. 300. 
Muscari comosum, edible bulbs of, 
Mushrooms, poisonous, 52. [231. 
Musk, export to England, 352. 
mixture, 53. 
odor of, disguised by fennel, 
116, 
‘* Mustang liniment,” 126. 
Mustard, examination of (¢//ustrated), 
paper, Cooper’s, 156. [74. | 
Myrtle berries, 231. 


| 
[of, 9. 


(356. | 


| Neoprene. coal-tar, nature of, 23. 
l production of, 290. 
Narcotic plants, extracts ‘of, 279. 

Nasal bougies, 318. 

b ‘ Naudin’s tooth-powder,”’ 
Neaara, 196. 


377- 








| ing equations, 322. 
| NELson, J. H., notice of a work by, 
150. 
NETTLESHIP, E., notice of a work by. 
57- 
| Neuralgia, ‘‘ Tonga” asaremedy for, 
206. 
NEw Books, 26, 57, 88, 118, 151, 214, 
250. 
| exchanges, 95. 
medicinal chemicals and drugs, 
287. 
Zealand, pharmacy and medi- 
cine in, 351. 
Night-blooming cereus, 348. 
Nigrosine, 28. 
| ink, 23. 
| Nipples, treatment of fissured, 63. 
| Nitrate of silver stains, to remove, 93. 
| Nitrogen, detection of, in organic 
compounds, 246. 
| Nitroglycerinas a remedy for epilepsy, 
246. 
effect of, 352. 
in migraine, 334. 
| Nomenclature, Dulaurier’s, 115. 
‘* Norwegian Kitchen,” the (¢//ustrat- 
| _ed),355. 
NOTES, QUERIES, AND ANSWERS, 
27, 58, 89, 121, 152, 180, 220, 250, 
| 281, 316, 346. 


| teow basilicum as an anthelmin- 
tic, 246. 
Ohio State Medical Society, notice of 
| transactions, 25. 
| Oil, bay-tree, California, 211. 
benne, 346. 
| birch and Russia leather, 148. 
| 


bitter almonds, test for presence 
of nitro-benzole in, 304. 

cade, emulsion of, 51. 

castor, emulsion of, 2, 371. 

castor, vehicle for, 244. 

Chinese drying, 121. 

cloves, reducing power of com- 
mercial, 176. 

cod-liver, ‘administration to cHil- 
dren, 372. 

cod-liver, emulsions of, 31, 371. 

cod-liver, iodoferrated, 156. 

cod-liver, Vanier’s syrup of iodiz- 
ed, 283. 

cotton-seed, detection of, 338. 

croton, mass of, 48. 

ethereal, of coto-bark, 12. 

eucalyptus, as an antiseptic dress- 
ing, 347. 

eucalyptus, as a remedy for gonor- 
rhoea, 277. 

eucalyptus, demand for, 336. 

gurjun, in leprosy, 278. 

macassar, 318. : 

| olive, extraction of, 293. 

| olive, manufacture of, 135. 

palm, 140. 
| parsley-seed, 8. 
rose, short production of 


in 


Kesanlyk, 330. 
rosin, 290. 
sesame, test for purity of, 211. 





Oil, tar, production of, 290. 
turpentine, emulsion of, 371. 
wormseed, poisoning by, 277. 
ylang-ylang, 336. 

Oils, essential, as excipients, 48. 
essential, chemistry of, 146. 
essential, detection of alcohol in, 

174. 
essential, emulsion of, 2. 
essential, pricesin Germany, 338. 
fixed, emulsion of, 51. 
olive and other, preserving and 
storing, 233. 
purification of mineral, 244. 
testing, 211. 
Ointment bottle and stopper, patented, 
285. 
of nitrate of mercury, Igo. 
patented, 350. 
Ointments, preservative for, 245. 
OLDBERG, O., on equalization of doses 
in medicine, 240. 
on pharmacopeeial no- 
menclature, 366. 

Olein from fats, separation of, 116. 

Olfactorium anticatarrhoicum, 8. 

Olive culture in Cyprus, 176. 

Opium assay, Mylius’ method, 53. 

at the Smyrna market, 275. 

dialyzed liquor of, 27. 

habit, coca as a remedy for, 
279. 

in Asia Minor, gI. 

morphiometric methods with, 
355- 

native Chinese, 288. 

Persian, 280. 

Persian, in China, 288. 

price and production of, 336. 

Spanish, 178. 

Orange, compound elixir of, 311. 

peel, tincture of fresh, 310. 

Oriental drugs, etc., 231. 

Orseille, 28. 

Ortho-oxybenzoyl-tropeine, 298. 

Otto of roses, original packages, 47. 

Ox-gall, pills of, 49. 

Oxybenzoyl-tropeine, 297. 

Oxygen apparatus, explosion of, 288, 

Oxyleucotoin, 12. 

Oxytoluyl-tropeine, 298. 

Ozzna, use of thymol in, 80, 

** Ozonwasser,”’ 334. 


=r | es OP 
by, 214. 
‘*Pain Annihilator,” 316, 
‘* Pain Expeller,” 284, 347. 
Paint-brushes, cleaning of, 284. 
composition, 254. 
luminous, 180. 
Paintings, to clean, 96, 
Palicurea densiflora, II. 
Panax quinquefolia, 226. 
Pancratium maritimum, 6. 
Pancreatic ferments, 70. 
Pancreatin, dry, 337. 
Papavarine, 337. 
Papaya-pepsin, 256. 
production and properties of, 
337- 
Papayotin, 337. 
Paste for photographic mounts, 92. 
‘* Pate Pectorale,” 319. 
Patent preparations, analysis of, 180. 
Patented medicines, 91. 
medicines in Europe, 96. 
medicines in Japan, 287. 


notice of a work 
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PATENTS, 30, 9I, 253, 285, 350, 376. 
Para-coto bark, 11. 
Paracotoin, 12. 
Paraffin as an absorbent of volatile 
vapors, 22. 
Parchment-paper bags, water-tight, 
283. 
colored, 25. 
compound for 
making, 253. 
‘* Parisian Polishing Powder,” 251. 
PARKER, J. B., notice of a book ed- 
ited by, 24. 
Paroxybenzol-tropeine, 298. 
Parsley-seed oil, 8. 
Parsons, H. B., on the chemical ex- 
amination of damiana, 261. 
Parmet, 349. 
Paw-paw, 209. 
Pelletierine, tannate of, 287, 337. 
Pelletier’s quinine factory, burning 
of, 239. 
Pencils for writing on glass, etc., 156. 
to substitute ink, 156, 
Pepsin and bismuth, elixir of, 311. 
a new application of, 87. 
a preparation of, 30. (151. 
as a remedy for sleeplessness, 
bismuth, and calisaya, elixir 
of, 211. 
bismuth, and strychnia, elixir 
of, 310. 
bismuth, strychnia, and iron, 
elixir of, 311. 
elixir of, 311. 
saccharated, solution of, 310. 
testing, 278. 
Pepsins, on American and foreign 
(editorial), 15. 
unreliability of foreign, 31. 
Peppermint crop in England, 64. 
lozenges, 284. 
Peptones as food, 71, 102. 
of different origin, 302. 
pancreatic, 302. 
paw-paw juice, 302. 
pepsic, 302. 
Percolation, apparatus for continu- 
ous (¢//ustrated), 262. 
upward (7//ustratea), 323. 
Perfumes, formulas for, 46. 
oriental, 6. 
Perry’s moth and freckle lotion, 92. 
Persio, 28. 
Peru balsam, emulsion of, 371. 
Pessaries, notes relating to, 182. 
Petroleum, crude, as a therapeutic 
agent, 131. 
in Colorada, 149. 
in Germany, 128. 
‘* Petrolina,” 351. 
Pharmaceutical apparatus, West’s (¢/- 
lustrated), 76. 
Association, Ameri- 


can, 223. 

Association, Ameri- 
can, delegates to, 
286. 


Association, Ameri- 
can, notice of pro- 
ceedings of, 150. 

Association, Ameri- 
can, report of meet- 
ing, 305. 

Association, Buffale, 


254. 
Association, Califor- 
nia, Igo. 





Pharmaceutical Association, Cleve- 
land, 286. 
Association, Ken- 
tucky, 221. 
Association, New 
Jersey, 223. 


Association, N. 
State, 130, 158. 
Association, North 
Carolina, 315. 

Association, Ohio, 
222, 

Association, Pennsyl- 
vania, 158, 247. 

Association, Wiscon- 
sin, 224. 

Colleges, delegates to 
Convention of, 286. 

Exhibition at Sara- 
toga, 339. 

School in Germany, 
a new, 255. 

School in Havana, 


255. 

ae ee Centralhalle,” the, 
128. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR, 32, 64, 
g6, 128, 160, 192, 224, 256, 288, 
320, 352, 380. 

Pharmacists in Holland, 288. 

Pharmacopeeia, a new Norwegian, 


95. 
Belgian, 352. 
comments on the re- 
port on the revi- 
sion of, 120. 
matters in England, 
France, and Rus- 


sia, 159. 
Pharmacopceial Committee, delegates 
to, 95. 
Convention, dele- 


gates to, 128. 
Convention, report of 

sixth, 183. 
nomenclature, 366, 


revision, notes on, 
215. 
revision, German, 


379. 
Pharmacy, New prasad Board of, 320. 
‘* Pharmacographia,”’ notice of, 56. 
‘*Pharmacology and Therapeutics,” 
notice of, 117. 
PHoEBUS, DR. PHILIP, death of, 352. 
‘* Phosphated Nutritive Powder,” 350. 
Phosphor-bronze, 60. 
Phosphorescent powders, 73. 
substances, gI. 
Phosphorus, detection of, 22. 
pills of, 49. 
Photographic Illustrations of Skin 
Diseases, notice of, 
prints, 123. [56. 
Photographs, iron process, 31. 
‘*Photographs of Medicinal Plants,” 
notice of, 117. 
Phthaly]-tropeine, 298. 
Phthisis, antiseptic treatment of, 87. 
balsam of tolu and creasote 
in, 245. 
coto-bark in diarrhoea of, 
38. 
treatment of, with inhala- 
tions of boraxand salicylic 
acid, 238. 
Physician’s Visiting List, Lindsay & 
Blakiston’s, 25. 





Physostigmine, lower price of, 337. 
Phytolacca, 58. 
Picrotoxin, 304. 
administration of, 378. 
Pigs, to medicate, 37. 
Pill-coating apparatus (z//ustrated), 
326. 


machine, Akester’s (¢/- 
lustrated), 325. 
Pill-coatings, 50. 
excipients, 373. 


finisher, a simple (¢//ustratea), 
112. 

printing machine (7//ustrated), 
326, 


machine, rotary, 281. 
Pills, licorice coated, 119. 
and their excipients, 47. 
apparatus for coating (c//us- 
trated), 30. 
process and apparatus for coat- 
ing, 254. 
process for coating, 350. 
method for coating, 285. 
Pilocarpine, 327, 337. 
in intermittent fever, 
279. 
nitrate of, 286, 
Pine-buds, syrup of, 246. 
Pine-cones, manufacture of turpentine 
from (illustrated), 8. 
Piscidia erythrina, 122. 
Pistacia Terebinthus, 202, 362. 
Pistachio nuts, false, 6. 
Pitch, emulsion of, 51. 
islands of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, 231. 
Pitchblende, 379. 
Pittsburg College of Pharmacy, 286. 
Plants, preservation of, 211. 
Spanish names of, 316. 
Plaster, cantharides, 82. 
carbolic, 82. 
casts, I2I. 
of Paris, 55. 
pitch, a novel, 231. 
Plasters, 82. 
breast, 82. 
Plating, distinction between genuine 
and false, 96. 
Platinum attacked by fusing alkaline 
carbonates, 245. 
black, 55. 
PLAYFAIR, W. S., notice of a work 
by, 57. _ 
Podophyllin, composition of, 337. 
tincture of, 62. 
Podophyllum, on resin of, 132. 
Poison for rats and mice, 284. 
Poisoning by external use of carbolic 
acid, treatment of, 334. 
by wormseed oil, 277. 
rhus, 278. 
Poisons, act to regulate sale of, 158. 
Polish for wood, 153. 
Polishing cloth, 92. 
Polygraph composition and 
219. 
Poppy, cultivation of the, 288. 
Poroused plasters, 373. 
Potassium bisulphate, and salicylic 
acid, 123. 
bromide, elixir of, 155. 
bromide, incompatibili- 
ties of, 85. 
bromide, syrup of, 86. 
chlorate, as a remedy for 
hemorrhoids, 88. 


inks, 
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chlorate, tablets of, 29. 
chlorate, the Dead Sea 
as a source of, 32. 
chlorate with stannous 
chloride, reaction of, 
228. 
conversion of ferro- into 
ferricyanide of, 231. 
ferricyanide, 316. 
hypophosphate, syrup of, 
123. 
iodide, administration of, 
262. 
iodide and calomel, effect 
of, combining, 115. 
iodide as a cause of deli- 
rium, 279. 
iodide, incompatibilities 
of, 85. 
iodide, the coloration of, 
177. 
nitrate, incompatibilities 
of, 85. 
oxalate, 123. 
phosphate for baking 
powder, 254. 
solution, incompatibili- 
ties of, 85. 
sulphate, manufacture of, 
254. 
Poultice, sea-weed, 82. 
‘* Practical Treatise on Nervous Ex- 
haustion,”’ notice of, 117. 
PRENTISS, D. W., notes on pharma- 
copeeial revision, 215. 
Precipitates, mode of preventing for- 
mation of, 333. 
Prescott, A, B., notice of a book 
by, 24, 378. 
on morphiometric 
methods with 
opium, 356, 
Prescriber’s grievance, a, I51. 
Prescription-file, Naulty’s (z/lus- 
trated), 138. 
Prescription stationery, etc., 351. 
Prescriptions, the legal rights in, 321. 
proprietary rights in, 
379. , 
queries respecting, 152, 
Preservative fluid, 23. [153, 281. 
Preserving fluid, Wickersheimer’s, 
157. 
Press, pharmaceutical, 
(illustrated), 103. 
Proprietary preparations, analysis of, 
II5. 

Pruritus vulvz, nitrate of aluminium 
as a remedy for, 304. 

Pseudaconitine, 294. 

Publications of the Pharmaceutical 
Council, 32. 

Pumps for inflammable liquids (¢//ws- 

trated), 365. 

PuTzEL, Dr. L., notice of a work by, 


Potassium 


Oberdorffer’s 


343. oe gf 
Pycnanthemum linifolium, elixir of, 
377. 
Pyroxilin, 148. 


uassia, 32. 
Quebracho, 210. 
Quebracho bark and its prepara- 
tions, III. 
blanco, wood of, 224. 
colorado, origin of the 
gum of (i//ustrated), 264. 
Quercus suber (i//ustrated), 34. 


by, 343. 
| «*Reliable” 





Queries of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc.» 
list of, 313. 
Quillaia- bark, uses of, 1. 
saponaria (#//ustrated), 1. 
tincture, as an emulsifying | 
agent, I 
Quinetum in British India, on the | 
use of, IOI. 
Quinidine, sulphate of, decreased de-| 
mand for, 336. 


Quinia in whooping-cough, insufa= | 


tion of, 93. 

nitrate, tincture of, 86. 

pills of, 49. 

sulphate, purity of Italian, 
380. 


test, Kerner’s, 197. 


| Robrbeck’ s drying-oven (¢//ustiated) 
| 268, 
| Rosacea, treatment of, 53. 
| Rosemary, oil of, 23. 
Rosin and allied products, production 
of, in North Carolina (7//us- 
trated), 289. 
in balsam of Peru, 246. 
Roruesr, R., on Liq. ferri acetici, 
Ph.G., 230. 
on solution of ammo- 
nium acetate, 354. 
| on weight versus mea- 


| sure, 24I. 
| ROt6, 164. 
Rotoine, "3 
| a C. H. F., notice of a book by, 


test of the commercial sul- | 


phate of, 244. 
Quinine and urea, hydrochlorate of, | 
declinein demand for, 336. | 
artificial, probable produc- 
tion of, 336. 
combined with nerve seda- 
tives, 278. 
dihydrobromate of, 287. 
Lente’s solution of, 182. 
salicylate of, 279. 
sulphate, manufacture in the | 
United States, 335. 
valerianate, demand for, 335. 
Quinoline, artificial production of, 
336. 


ag eee vitiensis, 207. 

Rats and mice, poison for, 284. 
Rattlesnake bite, treatment of, 338. 
Rectifying spirits, process for, 350. 
Red indigo, 28. 


REICHARDT, Dr. E., notice of a work | 


toilet soap, IIg. 
‘Report on the Revision of the U.S. 
Pharmacopceia,” notice of, 88. 
Resin cerate as an excipient for pills, | 
50. 

fir.cone, 231. 

formation of, 146. 
Resins, emulsions of, 2. 


Resorcin and its therapeutic uses, 269, | 


291. 


pharmaceutical preparations | 


of, 292. 
with urea, peculiar reaction 
of, 365. 
Retinol, 122. 
Revenue stamps on cough mixture, 
60. 
REYNOLDS’ System of 
notice of, 213. 
Rhamnus Purshiana, preparations of, 
308. 
Rheumatism, chillie paste for, 252. 
Rhinacanthin, 212. ; 
Rhinacanthus communis, 212. 


Medicine, | 


Rhubarb and magnesia, elixir of, 312. | 


compound pill of, 49. 
condemned in Boston, 26. 
prices of, 337. 
powdered, pills of, 49. 
Rhus-poisoning, 278. 
Rice, Cu., notice of a work by, 88. 
Richardson’s styptic collodion, 181, 
‘*Rince-Bouche,” 61 
Ring-worm, remedy for, 212. 


RoBINSON, B., notice of a work by, | 


344. 


, 
| 


BR Royal Palm” soap, 351. 
| Rubber, cement for, 281. 
| RUMBOLD, T. F., notice of a work by, 

344. 
| Rumex crispus in Australia, 255. 
Runyon, E. W., on the manipulation 
of syrup of the iodide of iron (¢//us- 
trated), 66. 
| Russia leather and oil of birch, 148. 
| Rust, protection of surgical instru- 
ments from, 147. 
‘* Rye and Rock cough drops, 





| "$92: 
Lappe othe Co., report on essential 
iv) oils, 338. 
| Saffron bulbs, 345. 

culture in Spain, 243. 
| Sago and its sources (2//ustrated), 99. 
| Salicylic acid and borax inhalations 


in the treatment of phthisis, 


238. 
tampons, 160. 
Salicyl-tropeine, 298. 
| Salts, crystalline, in pills, 48. 
| solubilities of, &5. 
| Saltpetre, South American, 146. 
| Salves, patented, 253, 285. 
Santonin, syrup of, 374. 
| Saturation tables, 114 
| Satureia thymbra as a remedy for 
colic, 6. 
| SauNDERS, E. C., on purified oleic 
acid, 162. 
SAVAGE, H., notice of a work by, 
345. 
| SAYRE, L. E., notice of a work by, 


344. 

Scales, Westphal’s improved (¢//us- 
trated), 297. 

| Scandinavian Pharmacopezia, 95. 

| Scarlet fever, prophylactic for, 92. 


SCHIEFFELIN, J. L., death of, 352. 
| SCHUYLER, C. C., communication 
from, I5I. 
| SCHWANERT, HvuGo, notice of a work 
| by, 149. 
| ** Science,” 255. 


| ‘*Scientific News,” 95. 
Scopoleine, 164. 
Scopolia Japonica (7//ustrated), 163. 
| Sea-sickness, treatment of, 52. 
| Secret medicines in Germany and 
| Switzerland, 14. 
| SEE, J. W., on a new suppository 
mould, 5. 
| Selters water, artificial, 126, 
| Senega, 337. 
syrup of, 30. 
tincture “of, as an emulsifying 


agent, 175. 
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Senna, confection, note respecting, 
113. 
scarcity of Tinnevelly, 337. 
Shellac, sources and preparation of, 
177. 
Sherwood’s toilet articles, 119. 
SHINN, J. T., biography and Jortrait 
of, 320. 
Shuttleworth’s Standard Fluid Ex- 
tracts, 286. 
Silkworm-gut, 180. 
Silver chloride, reduction of, 55. 
chloride, reduction by means 
of galvanism, 107. 
Silvering by cold rubbing, 256, 
Siphon, a new (2//ustrated), 44.° 
Slates and black-boards, artificial, 
256, 347. 
Sneezing, prevention of, 111. 
SNELLING, A. T., on fluid extract of 
ipecacuanha and on emetia, 14. 
Soap bark, tincture of, 51. 
glycerin, 92, 96. 
manufacture without boiling, 


329. 
‘Pure Palm Oil,” 377. 
** Royal Palm,” 351. 
Soaps and fats, separation of, 37. 
Socotra, exploration of, 224. 
Soda ash, valuation of, 212. 
water draft apparatus (¢//ustvat- 
ed), 293. 
water, foam on, 124. 
Sodium, arseniate of, 244. 
benzoate, decline in demand 
for, 337. 
benzoate in ophthalmia, 355. 
benzoate in syphilis, 87. 
benzoate of, 773. 
borocitrate of, 287. 
bromide, elixir of, 155. 
carbolate, solution of, 86. 
chlorate as a topical applica- 
tion, 115. 
hypophosphite, syrup of, 123. 
manufacture of, 332. 
phosphate for baking powder, 
254. 
salicylate as a cause of im- 
potence, 372. 
salicylate, elixir and emul- 
sion of, 154. 
salicylate in yellow fever, 
272. 
Soliani’s dentifrice, 156. 
Solubilities, 113. 
Solutions for dispensing, 85. 
**Sore Throat,” notice of, 117. 
Sores, painful, application for, 62. 
Sorghum sugar, I1g. 
South Carolina Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, 26. 
Soy, recipes for, 63. 
Sparadrap, 58. 
Spatula knife (¢//ustrated), 319. 
Specific gravity, instrument for deter- 
mination of (¢//ustrated), 
300 
gravity of liquids, apparatus 
for determining (2//ustrat- 
ed), 3. 
gravity of liquids without 
percentage tables, 203. 
gravity, production of liquids 
of fixed, 299. 
Speculum and electric light, 30. 
Spence’s metal, 137, 180. 





Spices, assay of the purity of, 230. 

Spermaceti, emulsions of, 51. 

Squill, syrup of, 30. 

SquiRE, B., notice of a work by, 214. 

Stains, removal of, 113. 

Stamp tax on medicine and perfumery, 
26. 

Star-anise, adulterated, 255. 

Steel yard without weights (¢//ustrat- 
ed), 332. 

Stethoscope, binaural, 119. 

Stillingia, compound syrup of, 156. 

Stills and condensers, cleansing of, 


244. 
St. Jacob’s oil, 148. 
Stop-cock, pinch (¢//ustrated), 235. 
Stop-cocks, glass, to fasten (¢//ustrat- 
ed), 235. 
Storax, absence of liquid form in the 
market, 337. 
liquid, solubility in benzin, 
8 


339. 
‘*Strong’s Arnica Jelly,” 319. 
Strychnia, chloral as an antidote for, 
148, 
incompatibilities of, 85. 
Strychnine, antiseptic property of the 
salts of, 302. 
Students’ Guide to Diseases of the 
Eye, notice of, 57. 
Sugar, cane, estimation of, 236. 
from sorghum, 52. 
of milk as a pill-ingredient, 


47. 
Sulphur, detection of, in organic com- 
pounds, 246, 
hypochloride, explosive mix- 
ture of, 84. 
sulphides, 137. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen apparatus 
(tllustrated), 232. 
hydrogen, liquefied, 


59. 
Sumbul, compound elixir of, 155. 
root, false, 245. 
Summer classes, 160. 
Sunflower stems, infusion of, as a 
remedy for intermittent fever, 54. 
Suppository mould,a new (2//ustrated), 


mould, Plaisted’s (2//us- 
trated), 67. 
Suppositories, notes relating to, 82. 
Sutton’s triple extracts and stoppers, 


286. 
Syringe, Hall’s, 119. 
Syrup, aromatic, 348. 
raspberry, test for purity of, 


313. 
“¢ System of Medicine” (REYNOLD’s), 
notice of, 118, 


; ie for converting weights and 
measures, 244. 
‘* Taffy-tolu chewing-gum,” 319. 
“Tamar Indien,” 348. 
Tank for measuring liquids (¢//ustrat- 
ed), 301, 303. 
Tannin, behavior towards pepsin, 
albumin,and albuminoids, 
303. 
crystalloid, preparation of, 
245. 
extract, 350. 
in sumach leaves, percent- 
age of, 370. 


| 


| 





Tapioca, spurious, 178. 
Tar, syrup of, 86. 

wine of, 155. 
Taraxacum, compound elixir of, 312. 
Tariff, proposed change in, 64. 
TAyYLor, R. W., notice of a book by, 


| 24. 
Tea-culture in Georgia, 352. 


TEETER, C. M., on the tests for the 
cinchona alkaloids, etc., 258. 
Teeth, filling for, 346. 
‘“‘Thayer’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fluid and Solid Extracts,” 117. 
Thermometers, verification of, 255. 
Thiates, 137. 
‘‘Thireoma,” 61. 
Thirty-grain vinegar, 373. 
Thurium, I13. 
Thymol camphor, 88. 
in ozzna, 80. 
Thymus thymbra as a remedy for 
colic, 6. 
TIDBALL, W. C., on the preparation 
of dilute alcohol, 3. 
Tin boxes, 155. 
Tincture-press, Baker’s (¢//ustrated), 
13. 
Tinctures, inferior, 274. 
Tobacco, Latakia, 315. 
on the eye-sight, effects of, 


147. 
substitute, Requa’s, 351. 
Tolu, syrup of, 31. 
‘* Tonga,” 206. 
Tooth-ache remedy, patent, 370. 
brush, a new, 285. 
brush, ‘‘ perfection,” 155. 
powder, Naudin’s, 377. 
powders, White’s, 218. 
TorcuHon, M., death of, 380. 
Tragacanth as a pill excipient, 47. 
in mixtures, I13. 
Treatise on the Science and Practice 
of Midwifery, notice of, 57. 
TRIMEN, Dr. HENRY, 95. 
notice of a book 
by, 26. 
Tropeine, 297. 
Trousseau (A.), and Pipoux (H.), 
notice of a work by, 343. 
TSCHEPPE, A., on extracts of meat, 9. 
Tubes for conducting gases, improve- 
ment in (¢//ustrated), 139. 
Turnera aphrodisiaca, chemical ex- 
amination of, 261. 
species of (//ustrated), 228. 
Turpentine, Chian, 202, 362. 
emulsion of, 51. 
from pine-cones(7//ustrat- 
ed), 8 
liniment, 284. 
production of in North 
Carolina (z//ustrated), 
289. 
some uses of, 371. 


66 = Comp.,” 59. 

Uranium in California, 64. 
Uranium ore in Colorado, 379. 
Urari (or woorari), manufacture of, 

108, 
Ureameter, Buts’ (¢//ustiated), 44. 
Yvon’s (¢//ustrated), 44. 

Unona odoratissima, 318. 
Urtica dioica, 255. 
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_— Meat Juice, analysis of, 


Vals’ mineral water, 152. 
Vanadium preparations, manufacture 
of, 287, 304. 
Vanier’s syrup of iodized cod-liver 
oil, 283. 
Vanilla, consumption of, 317. 
Variolaria, 28. 
Varnish and starch-gloss, aqueous, | 
Chinese, 249. [325. | 
lithographic, 182. 
mica, 157. 
universal, 157. 
Vaseline, Austrian, 53. 
camphor ice, 60, 283. 
cold cream, 59. 
German, 338. 
ointments, 155. 
pomade, 53. 
Vegetalin, 176. é 
Vehicle for external applications, 212. 
‘* Vernisine,” 317. 
Veterinary capsules, 351. 
Vinegar, ‘‘thirty-grain,” 373. 
toilet, 251. 
Viola tricolor, constituents of, 146. | 
Volatile liquids, apparatus for con- | 
tinuous extraction of (¢//ustrated), 
270. 
Volkman’s antiseptic liquid, 252. 
Volumetric solutions, unalterable, 243. 








cer -pamai hydrostatic balance, 
281. 

WALL, O. A., notice of microscopic 
photographs by, 212. 

Walls, damp, to treat, 27. 

Wafer capsules, 64. [ed). 69. 

spoons, Limousin’s. (2//ustrat- 

WAGNER, Dr. RUDOLPH, death of, 

380. ‘ | 





Wash-bottle, Muencke’s, 141. 


Water-bath with safety-screen (7//is- | 


trated), 10. 
by the rectum, in reducing 
temperature, I16. 
chloride of iron as a purifies 
of, I15. 
in alcohol or ether, test for, 22, 
244. 
proof compound, 285. 
proof tissue, 61. 
twice distilled for hypodermic 
use, 4. 
Waters, concentrated medicinal, 87. 
Wattle-bark, 211. 
Wax-paper, 180. 
coloring for, 62. 
of Sze-chuen, 81. 
_ recognition of various kinds of, 
‘“* Weaver's pliable metal envelopes ” 
(¢llustrated), 376. 
WEBER, PAUL, on “ Preparation of 
Gallic Acid,” 41. 
Weight versus measure, 241. 
Weights, glass, 144. 


Westphal’s improved balance (¢//ws- | 


trated), 297. 


Wheat-flowers as an antiperiodic, 371. | 


White's dental goods, 218. 

WuirTney, H. C., on apiol, 7. 

Whooping-cough, benzo] in, 279. 
formula for, 52. 


| Window bottles, colors for, 375. 
Wine manipulation, Andalusian, 334. 
of tar, 155. 
pitch, 6. 
unfermented, composition of, 


95- 

Wines, Greek, 6. 

Wohler, medal to be given to Pro- 
fessor, 254. 

Women as pharmacists, 130. 

Wood-filling compound, 253. 

Woop’s LIBRARY, notice of, 213. 

| Woop, T. F., on turpentine, rosin, 

and allied preparations (¢//ustrated), 
284. 

Woorari, manufacture of, 108. 


(372. | 


— spinosum, 255. 


ear-book of pharmacy, notice of, 
6 


| Yeast upon iodide of starch, action 
of, 324. 

Yellow-fever, sodium salicylate in, 
272. 

| Yerba mansa, 86. 

| Ylang-ylang extract, 284. 

oil of, 318. 


insufflation of qui- | 


nia in, 93. 


Wickersheimer’s preserving liquid, 


304. a 
Wild-cherry, ferrated elixir of, 155. 


WILpDER, H. M., communication from, | 


151. 
on a catarrh cure, 8. 


Witson, G., notice of a work by, 214. | 
J. C., notice of a book by, | 


25. 


Y dager G. M., notice of a 
| £, book by, 24. 
Zinc, bromide, syrup of, 126. 
chloride, as a reagent for alka- 
loids, 12. 
salicylate, plaster of, 251. 
sulphide of, 281. 
veins and works of Lehigh 
Valley, 79. 














